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Foreword 


Truce Among Educators,”* an 
address by President James Bryant 
Conant of Harvard University, was 
responsible for an attempt on the part 
of those in Teachers College who are 
primarily interested in secondary edu- 
cation to bring about the truce which 
he proposed. The Conference on Youth 
Education held at the College on No- 
vember 18 and 19, 1946, was the result. 
In preparation for the Conference, 

a committee composed of representa- 
tives of secondary education, teacher 
education, and higher education was 
appointed to work on each of the five 
aspects of the problem which President 
Conant stressed. The objective of these 
committees was to evolve some basic 
propositions to be submitted at the 
Conference to larger groups of rep- 
resentatives of these three areas of 
education. It was hoped that through 


*This address was given at the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Convocation of Teachers College on 
November 15, 1944, and published in Teachers 
College Record, December, 1944. 


cooperative work and the ensuing dis- 
cussion the closer agreement and un- 
derstanding essential to a truce and to 
eventual peace might be created. 

The five aspects of the problem 
presented by President Conant, to each 
of which a committee was asked to 
give its attention, were as follows: 

1. To prepare a statement of basic 
policy, to be recommended to the 
groups of institutions, recognizing (a) 
that the high schools have a major 
function to perform “which is not 
measured primarily in terms of their 
success or failure in the formal educa- 
tion of the specially gifted youth,” 
but (4) that the high schools also have 
a number of important educational 
problems to solve “which concern the 
type of youth who should in the best 
interest of the nation go on to college,” 
and also (c) that the high schools face 
a number of important problems in 
providing the kind of education 
“which should be supplied to that vast 
number of boys and girls for whom 








a four-year college or university is far 
from being the proper channel.” 

2. To prepare a statement concern- 
ing the character of (a) the basic com- 
mon required-of-all program of high 
school education which should under- 
lie the specialized education of all 
youth whether in high school or col- 
lege, and (b) the program of general 
education which should be provided 
by two- and four-year colleges for 
older American youth. 

3. To prepare a statement setting 
forth the essential elements in the spe- 
cial education of those who are pre- 
paring to be high school teachers, and 
proposing needed modifications in cur- 
rent practice. 

4. To prepare a statement of the 
technical resources and _ procedures 
available and/or a statement of research 
needed to develop desirable practices 
to be used by the high schools and 
the colleges in (a) ‘ ‘discovering special 
talents at a young age,” (b) providing 
“greater motivation among many 
groups to evolve a greater degree of 
intellectual curiosity,” and (c) pro- 
viding “better formal instruction for 
those of high scholastic aptitudes—all 
this to be accomplished without a 
segregation which might turn the boys 
and girls in question into either prigs 
or academic snobs.” 

5. To prepare a statement concern- 
ing (a) best principles and practice in 
the field of pupil-personnel records and 
reports needed for all pupils in the light 
of paragraphs 2 and 4 above, (b) a 
plan by which high schools may be 
enabled to provide colleges which 
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“give up many of their formal require- 
ments for admission in terms of con- 
tent of courses” with information 
about high school graduates, scholastic 
achievements, and scholastic aptitudes 
and also to provide business and in- 
dustry with information useful in 
selecting youth best qualified to suc- 
ceed in various vocational areas, 

Following out this general plan, the 
five committees mentioned above were 
created in the spring of 1945. They 
have been at work under the direction 
of their chairmen throughout the inter- 
val between their appointment and 
the Conference. It was agreed that each 
committee should use its discretion re- 
garding whether to cover its assign- 
ment broadly or to select an important 
phase of the whole assignment upon 
which to build its report. The result- 
ing reports were presented to the 
Conference by the chairmen on the 
first of its two-day sessions, A review 
and appraisal of each of these was also 
presented at this session by a repre- 
sentative of education who was not on 
the committee but who had had access 
to the committee’s report prior to the 
Conference. 

On the second day of the Conference 
special consultative committees repre- 
senting secondary education, teacher 
education, and higher education con- 
ducted discussion and criticism of each 
of the five reports. About two hundred 
educators were asked to help with this 
part of the program, and lively and 
interesting sessions resulted. Following 
these discussions, each of the reports 
was revised by the original committees. 
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These committees were not under 
obligation to include all the sugges- 
tions which had been made, but they 
were asked to make such revisions as, 
in their judgment, were warranted in 
the light of the discussions. 

The reports of the committees are 
presented in this issue of The Record, 
in the order in which they were given. 
The appraisals of the original reports 
are not included here, as some of their 
criticism does not apply to the revised 
forms of the reports. That they added 
an interesting element to the Confer- 
ence program all who attended will 
agree, and that they were of signal 
service in revising the reports will be 
granted by the members of the five 
committees. 

It is hoped that the suggestions con- 
tained in these reports will be care- 
fully studied by the institutions, or- 
ganizations, and associations which 
constitute the regular working chan- 


nels in secondary education, teacher 
education, and higher education. 
Teachers College urges that these 
proposals, developed cooperatively by 
committees representing these three 
areas, be considered when policies and 
practices are being developed, modi- 
fied, and evaluated. With the ground- 
work laid, and with the implementation 
of the suggestions herein presented, 
“a truce among educators” may indeed 
be achieved. 

Teachers College and its Conference 
Committee wish to express their sin- 
cere appreciation to all of those who 
participated in making the Conference 
interesting and profitable. 

—Witt Frencu, Secretary 
Teachers College Committee* 


*Dean William F. Russell (chairman), As- 
sociate Dean Hollis L. Caswell, Dr. Karl W. 
Bigelow, Dr. Donald P. Cottrell (until Septem- 
ber, 1946), Dr. Arthur V. Linden, Dr. Will 


French. 
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A Comprehensive Nation-wide Program 


of 


Education for Secondary and 


Post-Secondary Schools* 


HE truce among educators which 

President James Bryant Conant of 
Harvard University proposed should 
be based on a proposition which, he 
said, anyone familiar with the growth 
of secondary education in our society 
would now accept as self-evident, 
namely, that “the high schools of this 
country today have a job to do which 
is not to be measured primarily in 
terms of their success or failure in the 
formal education of the specially 
gifted youth.” 

The task assigned to our commit- 
tee was to prepare a statement of policy 
for American secondary and college 
education that would characterize in 
broad terms the type of schooling 
which, again in President Conant’s 
words, “should be supplied to that vast 

*Report prepared by Committee No. 1: 
G. L. Anperson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Recently Director of Univ. High School, 
University of Minnesota; H. T. Briscor, Vice- 
President and Dean of the Faculties, Indiana 
University; Wittarp E. Gositn, Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis; Coteman R. GrirritH, 
Provost, University of Illinois; Byron Hotttns- 
HEAD, President, Coe College; T. R. McCon- 
NELL (chairman), Dean, College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts, University of Minne- 
sota; Joun Date Russert, Director, Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education; 


Jacop Van Ex, Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Colorado. 
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number of boys and girls for whom a 
four-year college or university is far 
from being the proper educational 
channel,” but which should also pro- 
vide adequate training for those who 
possess the capacity to profit from 
advanced college and university work. 

A program of high school and post- 
high school education comprehensive 
enough to meet these diverse needs 
must be based, first of all, on a con- 
ception of the dynamic social function 
of the schools in a democracy, and, 
second, on a clear recognition of the 
fact that education for a developing 
society must grow out of, and be di- 
rectly relevant to, the characteristics 
and problems of the modern world. 

A comprehensive nation-wide educa- 
tional system must serve for all pupils, 
whatever their varied vocational des- 
tinies, a unifying function expressed in 
preparation for intelligent and respon- 
sible democratic citizenship. This pur- 
pose should determine the distinctive 
character of general education, the 
goals of w hich are of necessity com- 
mon to all youth, though the means of 
their attainment may, and undoubtedly 
should, vary from one individual to 
another. 
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A comprehensive educational sys- 
tem must also adapt its program to the 
diverse characteristics and potentialities 
of the great body of American youth. 
The diversities with which the schools 
and colleges need to be concerned are 
not merely those of what is ordinarily 
thought of narrowly as academic apti- 
tude, but also those of different kinds 
of talent, all of which are socially, 
economically, and culturally necessary 
in a complex society. 

It becomes clear that new schools 
must be created to meet these respon- 
sibilities of a democratic system of edu- 
cation—schools new in conception, 
new in the way they educate for com- 
mon human activities and responsibili- 
ties and for diverse individual roles in 
society, and new in organization and 
administration. . 

The committee submits as its report 
a charter for these new schools, a plat- 
form on which can be built an effec- 
tive, comprehensive nation-wide sys- 
tem of education by the cooperative 
effort of all those who are responsible 
for educational policy and practice in 
the high schools and colleges. 


I. EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL 
INSTRUMENT 


A democratic society can remain 
vigorous and dynamic only as long as 
it is constantly replenished with youth 
who understand the meaning of 
democracy, who know how to prac- 
tice it, and who are devoted to it as 
a way of life. There is only one way 
to be assured of an adequate supply 
of such citizens. That is for the people 
to maintain a nation-wide educational 


system capable of developing young 
people and adults who possess the 
necessary attitudes, understandings, 
and behaviors. 

Certain farsighted founders of 
American democracy recognized that 
universal education is essential for the 
evolution and maintenance of a 
democratic society. Others, though 
they too understood the power of 
education, were determined, because 
of selfish interests, to make the school 
system as ineffective as possible. These 
divergent attitudes toward education 
have been, and continue to be, a part 
of the long struggle to expand the 
concept of freedom, Fortunately, in 
America the frontier society provided 
a favorable environment for the ex- 
pansion of freedom and equality. The 
westward movement was intensified by 
the desire to secure a better life, greater 
opportunity for one’s children, more 
freedom of thought and action. Build- 
ing an ever more democratic system 
of education was an integral part of 
this national evolution. Now that the 
expanding frontier no longer exists to 
provide the stimulus to democratic 
growth, a nation-wide system of edu- 
cation must accept responsibility for 
fostering systematically the fuller real- 
ization of the ideals of a free society. 

The power of education as a force 
for conditioning the will of a people 
has been recognized more adequately 
by other nations than by the United 
States during the past thirty years. 
Germany so thoroughly educated her 
youth for a totalitarian type of govern- 
ment that she was able to wage total 
warfare for a long period and finally 
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to suffer complete defeat with little 
apparent lessening of faith in Nazi pur- 
poses and the means of their attain- 
ment. Russia, in about two decades, 
succeeded through a carefully planned 
educational program in weaning her 
youth away from the attitudes and 
traditions of generations, which she 
supplanted with the motives, beliefs, 
and skills that have enabled her to take 
her place as one of the great world 
powers. England, it would seem, has 
rather belatedly awakened to the neces- 
sity of universal secondary education 
in building a strong democratic nation. 
Her experience during World War II 
spurred her both to liberalize and to 
strengthen her system of _ public 
secondary schools. 

What of America? Here, too, we 
are beginning to recognize more fully 
the power of education. The public 
has learned during the past five years 
that successful warfare demands a 
highly educated people. Business in- 
terests have begun to realize that better 
education stimulates a richer economy. 
Labor has consistently urged and in- 
creasingly demanded a more effective 
educational program geared to the 
needs of all the people. In spite of our 
dismal failure in adjusting to a peace- 
time economy, there is evidence that 
an encouragingly large part of the 
population is educated sufficiently to 
refuse to accept secondhand opinions, 
outmoded explanations, political jug- 
gling, and biased judgments based on 
selfish interests. This recognition that 
education conceived and conducted in 
conformity with democratic ideals is 
the basic force in extending and enrich- 


ing the democratic system is the hope 
of the future. In totalitarian societies, 
social attitudes and habits are incul- 
cated by emotional conditioning rather 
than by the cultivation of social intel- 
ligence. In this country, in contrast, 
the will of the people must be formed 
and governed by reason rather than by 
authority, energized by motives and at- 
titudes consistent with an intelligent 
grasp of social issues, and exercised in 
support of liberty and equality. 

Characteristics of the Contemporary 
World. The program of education in 
a democratic society, while it should 
be grounded securely in an under- 
standing of the social heritage,’ must 
grow out of a careful analysis of the 
contemporary world in which we have 
to live and whose development we 
should be able to control. 

Among the characteristics of the 
contemporary world that are relevant 
to a comprehensive, democratic educa- 
tional program, the following are par- 
ticularly significant: 


1. In the present world there is 
a deep-seated although not always 
clearly defined conflict between the 
forces of popular government which 
support the general welfare, on the 
one hand, and the forces of privilege 
and totalitarian dictatorial power on 
the other. The outcome of World 


1In this connection the following statement 
is pertinent: “To demand that the content of 
instruction be relevant to the present emphat- 
ically does not preclude a study of the past. 
It only prevents us from getting lost in the past. 
It enables us to make some intelligent selection 
out of the limitless materials inherited from 
the past.” (Sidney Hook, Education for Mod- 
ern Man, p. 72. The Dial Press, New York, 


1946.) 
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War II has left the underlying conflict 
still unresolved. The victory did not 
assure freedom for the peoples of the 
world; it only created an opportunity 
for the growth of popular govern- 
ment. Minority groups, retarded peo- 
ples, rising pressure groups, and new 
alignments of interest and power are 
still involved in the age-old aim of men 
everywhere to better their lot in life. 

2. An advanced stage of scientific 
and technological development charac- 
terizes the western world. This de- 
velopment is reflected in mass produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture, easy 
and rapid means of transportation, and 
advanced knowledge which could be 
used for the preservation of health and 
for the solution of social problems, and 
for catastrophic destruction of prop- 
erty and life as well. The latest phase 
of scientific advancement—the release 
of atomic energy—puts not only more, 
but an entirely different form of power 
at mankind’s disposal to use either for 
human welfare or for human destruc- 
tion. 

3. Goods for human use have been 
produced with such rapidity and in 
such quantities that the primary em- 
phasis in the economic process can now 
be shifted from techniques of produc- 
tion to methods of wider distribution 
of goods. Technical problems of pro- 
duction have, for the most part, been 
solved or are susceptible of relatively 
easy solution; problems of distribution, 
which are social rather than technical, 
have, as yet, hardly been approached. 
Furthermore, quantity machine pro- 
duction has produced problems of per- 
sonal, social, and economic readjust- 
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ment which can be solved only through 
education in which men learn to use 
their technology for the advancement 
of human welfare. 

4. Although the need for welding 
many nation-states into one world is 
more widely recognized than ever 
before, individual states continue to 
rely upon instruments of nationalism 
and power politics for their security 
while attempting to effect an initial 
stage of international organization and 
cooperation. In the meantime, civiliza- 
tion as we know it may be destroyed 
by atomic weapons and other instru- 
ments of destruction. This means that 
education must change provincial and 
insular man into a world citizen who 
realizes that his own and his country’s 
welfare can best be served by inter- 
national accord. 

5. The contemporary world is one 
in which social institutions must be 
changed constantly to meet the needs 
of an evolving society. It is also a 
world in which the dynamism of so- 
ciety has been so accelerated that rapid 
change is often essential for effective 
adaptation. The fact of necessary 
change confronts society with the dif- 
ficult task of making reasonable ad- 
justments at a time when traditional 
values and standards may no longer be 
adequate as motivating and directing 
forces. 

Broad Social Function of Education. 
Obviously the function of the educa- 
tional system—to enable people to live 
in the kind of world described above— 
is difficult to perform. The following 
words of President Lincoln, spoken 
during the war between the states, are 
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significant today. “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate for our 
stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty and we must rise 
to the occasion. As our situation is new 
we must think and act anew; we must 
disenthrall ourselves.” 

Since the educational system, like 
any other social institution, will survive 
in the long run only if it helps man in 
his struggle to manage his world, not 
some earlier and simpler one, what 
must this system do today? 

In several instances, John Dewey has 
pointed out that for the most part 
civilization has developed casually. 
Men ordinarily give little thought to 
why they do things the way they do 
them. Only when some problem arises 
for which customary behavior no 
longer proves adequate do men stop 
to evaluate the validity of their actions 
and their institutions. Today we have 
reached a period when we must give 
thought to the reasons for our actions, 
and appraise the relevancy of our 
social attitudes and processes and our 
institutions to the ends we wish to 
attain. Obviously, giving thought to 
such matters means making decisions. 
Since so much depends upon the de- 
cisions which society will make at its 
turning points, it seems clear that in 
addition to training in fundamental 
knowledge and skills, education today 
must also lead students to formulate 
standards which can serve as guides for 
making choices. Leading students to 
formulate for themselves standards of 
personal and societal behavior should 
constitute a central rather than a 
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merely incidental purpose in modern 
education. 

Derivation of Social Standards in a 
Democracy. But how shall common 
standards be derived? Fortunately, the 
concept of democracy, to which peo- 
ple in this country are committed, 
embodies ideas and ideals that offer 
the basis of fundamental agreement. 
These ideas and ideals were recently 
stated as follows: respect for human 
personality; participation; reason; and 
human well-being.? A brief analysis of 
these principles will clarify the funda- 
mental social function of democratic 
education. 

The first principle, that of respect for 
human personality, is the recognition 
of the importance of each human 
being. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence states that all men are created 
equal and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. We know, and no doubt the 
framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence knew, that men are not equal 
in all respects; but when they wrote the 
Declaration they were not merely in- 
dulging in high sounding rhetoric— 
what they meant was, surely, that no 
group of men is privileged to rule over 
others without their consent; that no 
one group is destined to exercise arbi- 
trary political, physical, or economic 
power over any other group. 

The second principle upon which 
democracy rests is that of general par- 
ticipation in making decisions. Democ- 
racy cannot exist when large groups 
are not permitted to have a voice in 


2J. W. Cohen, Do You Know What Democ- 
racy Is? University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
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determining how they shall be gov- 
erned and in defining the conditions 
under which they shall live and work. 

The third principle of democracy is 
the principle of rational choice. It 
means that the people, who, according 
to the second principle just outlined, 
should have the right to participate in 
making decisions which affect them, 
must act on rational grounds and not 
on the basis of preconceived notions, 
prejudices, blind political party loyalty, 
or immediate self-interest. The applica- 
tion of reason to all available facts and 
the best possible consideration of the 
consequences of alternative courses of 
action are indispensable characteristics 
of the democratic process. 

The fourth fundamental principle 
of democracy is the principle of human 
well-being. Someone has said, “Democ- 
racy means freedom plus groceries.” 
Though a little oversimplified, that 
statement contains more than a grain 
of truth. Certainly one cannot escape 
the conclusion that democracy cannot 
endure when large portions of the 
population are ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, and unable to maintain physical 
and mental well-being. Such a situa- 
tion is particularly intolerable in a 
country where the resources to pro- 
vide necessities in abundance are avail- 
able. Underprivileged and hungry 
people cannot be expected to make 
reasonable decisions. 

To inculcate an understanding of 
these four principles and to make 
them effective in human_ behavior 
should be the central purposes in 
American education. These purposes 
should permeate the program of gen- 
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eral education at all times, and special- 
ized and vocational education should 
also contribute to their realization, In 
short, the implication for education 
arising from an analysis of the con- 
temporary world is that the funda- 
mental purpose in democratic educa- 
tion is to enable the people to control 
in the interests of general human wel- 
fare the inevitable process of change 
in modern society. Democracy will be 
strengthened as courses of action which 
further the realization of the principles 
outlined above are adopted, and as 
activities which would retard their real- 
ization are rejected. These four prin- 
ciples are the points of reference with 
respect to which the inevitable proc- 
esses of change may be directed toward 
the attainment of a free society. 


II. EDUCATION FOR ALL 
THE PEOPLE 


If education is to play a dynamic 
role in the evolution of a democratic 
society, it must serve the changing 
needs of al] American youth. There is 
much _ evidence, however, that the 
present school system has failed to meet 
this responsibility. It has been said 
that in both theory and practice the 
nation very early launched on a pro- 
gram of universal education. How- 
ever, the early academies and, later, 
the high schools, were created at a 
time when only a small part of the 
population was deemed _ educable. 
Courses of study devised for this select 
group were essentially college prepara- 
tory in purpose. What resulted was 
that secondary education actually be- 
came a “special case” of what might 
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otherwise have become a comprehen- 
sive system, In other words, the acci- 
dents of history and the force of tradi- 
tion led the high school to concentrate 
on a particular group of students with 
particular goals. The high school has 
continued the incongruous practice of 
offering what is basically a college 
preparatory course to most of its stu- 
dents, although, taking the country as 
a whole, four-fifths of them have not 
attended college. This preoccupation 
with college entrance requirements has 
resulted in an impoverished educational 
program for the majority of secondary 
school students, since most of them 
had little choice but to move as best 
they could through the same curric- 
ulum, regardless of individual interests, 
abilities, and future purposes. 

Another example of failure to meet 
the needs of American youth is the 
school’s habit of putting a premium on 
academic or verbal aptitudes, whereas 
other dimensions of human nature, such 
as artistic ability, mechanical aptitude 
and ingenuity, motor skill and dex- 
terity, social sensitivity and versatility 
are equally significant in the total struc- 
ture of democratic society. Excellence 
in all these types of aptitude must be 
stimulated by the educational program 
if a society that depends upon an 
enormous variety of specialized activi- 
ties is to get its work done. 

Finally, in a complex, technological 
age, the schools have frequently 
fostered attitudes and action patterns 
characteristic of an earlier agrarian 
economy, relatively simple social 
structure, and highly nationalistic 
society. 


Characteristics of a Comprehensive 
School System. We conclude from 
these failures that the purposes, pro- 
gram, and organization of the Amer- 
ican secondary school should be re- 
designed in order to make it relevant 
to a complex, technological, interde- 
pendent society. A new school is called 
for. The secondary school is the edu- 
cational institution that can touch not 
only all youth but also all adults. The 
task we face, then, is to strengthen and 
broaden this foundation and to build 
on it the other parts of an educational 
structure that a democratic nation 
needs in order to provide a satisfactory 
life for its people. 

A comprehensive school system re- 
quires high schools that will enroll all 
youth and that will offer both general 
and specialized education suited to 
students’ individual needs and to the 
demands of a modern democratic 
nation.® This program entails, on the 
one hand, a unifying educational ex- 
perience, and, on the other, manifold 
opportunities for the discovery and 
cultivation of individual interests and 
aptitudes leading to both avocational 
and vocational goals. 

As the high school is redesigned and 
expanded to meet the needs of all 
young people, it must also be extended 
into the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
for those who can profit from a longer 


3 The Committee recognizes that there is no 
sharp distinction between “general” and “spe- 
cial” education. What may be used by one 
person for his general education may be used 
by another as a means of specialization. Further- 
more, the Committee believes that “general” and 
“special” education enrich and support each 
other, and that they should be neither separate 
nor opposed, as some writers seem to suggest, 
but interrelated and interdependent. 
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period of secondary education. This is 
the only way in which the energies 
and abilities of America’s youth can 
be fully utilized. Modern society has 
need for an increasing number of men 
and women trained in the arts, the 
technologies, and the semi-professions. 
The demand for enlightened citizen- 
ship is equally imperative. The length- 
ened secondary school will therefore 
extend the education of qualified stu- 
dents in both these directions through 
a system of localized institutions, close 
to the people to be served, responsive 
to the demands of the times, and sensi- 
tive to the capacities of the young 
people to be trained. 

A democratic system of education 
will provide progressively selective 
levels of education for those who have 
serious purpose and the requisite capac- 
ity. Between the large group whose 
formal schooling ends at the fourteenth 
year and the highly selected few who 
finally achieve graduate and _profes- 
sional education there is a substantial 
number of young people and adults 
who can profit from a more complete 
general education and a broader occu- 
pational background than even the 
extended secondary school can offer. 
To make these two kinds of education 
available is the true function of the 
modern liberal college. To perform 
this function, the college, like the 
secondary school, must be redesigned 
so that instead of emphasizing narrow 
specialization or serving merely as a 
doorway to graduate and professional 
schools, it will equip its students with 
social insight, give them experience in 
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social cooperation and leadership, and 
dispose them to lead the good life. This 
education for civic responsibility 
should be gained not before, or sepa- 
rate from, broad occupational prepara- 
tion but in close connection with it. 
Any attempt to force a systematic 
separation of general or liberal from 
occupational education will only ac- 
centuate the disparity that so fre- 
quently exists between private eco- 
nomic interests and the general social 
and economic welfare, and tend to 
perpetuate a class-conscious society. 

We agree with the author of an 
article in The American Scholar who 
said that the attitude that “ ‘Vocational 
training has nothing to do with educa- 
tion’ implies that education is only for 
a leisure class or a scholarly elite. Only 
at their peril can liberal arts colleges 
cater to a Brahmin caste.”* And we 
subscribe to the constructive principle 
stated by John Dewey in the same issue 
of The American Scholar that “The 
outstanding need is interfusion of 
knowledge, of man and nature, of 
vocational preparation with a deep 
sense of the social consequences of in- 
dustry and industrial callings in con- 
temporary society.”® 

Finally, a comprehensive educational 
system should provide adequate facili- 
ties for professional education and for 
training in scholarly pursuits, including 
research in science, social science, and 
the humanities. This education must be 
made available to young men and 


women of exceptional qualifications 
4The American Scholar, Vol. 
1944, P. 403. 
5 Ibid., p. 391. 
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whatever their race, creed, 
nomic status. 

A democratic society has the obliga- 
tion to discover talent of all sorts, and 
then, at successive levels of selection 
and advancement, to equalize oppor- 
tunity for the realization of these apti- 
tudes. Yet study after study has shown 
that education beyond the high school 
is not open to all who possess the 
requisite capacity. In Minnesota, for 
example, a study conducted just before 
World War II revealed that for every 
graduate in the highest 10 percent of 
his high school class who entered col- 
lege, another of equal ability did not go 
on to any kind of post-high school edu- 
cation; and for every graduate in the 
highest 30 percent of his class who 
attended college, two graduates of 
equal achievement did not. Studies in 
other states have shown substantially 
the same facts. 

Education beyond the high school 
is closely related to parents’ financial 
status. Lloyd Warner and Associates 
found that among a thousand bright 
high school graduates (all of them with 
IQ’s over 117), if the father’s annual 
income was $5000 or more, 95 per cent 
planned a college education; whereas, 
if the father’s annual income was $1000 
or less, only 25 per cent even dared 
hope to go to college.® 

Economic selection still occurs in 
the public high school, is accentuated 
at the college level, and too often 
makes professional education a clear- 
cut class privilege. Based on such 


or eco- 


6Lloyd Warner and Associates, Who Shall 
Be Educated? Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1944. 
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facts as these, the warning given by 
Goodwin Watson is one America 
should heed: “Unless we find some 
way, in the years just ahead, to make 
the public school an instrument sery- 
ing all the children in accord with 
ability rather than in accord with the 
class privileges accorded their parents, 
American society will suffer from in- 
creasing rigidity and consequent sus- 
ceptibility to violent readjustments.”? 
Vannevar Bush and Consultants, in 
a recent report to the President of the 
United States on what the national gov- 
ernment might do to promote scientific 
research and development and to dis- 
cover and nurture scientific talent in 
American youth, proposed that $30,- 
000,000 be made available annually for 
undergraduate scholarships, and for 
graduate and postgraduate fellowships 
for young people interested in scien- 
tific education and research. This is 
a sound program, but it is equally 
important to extend it to exceptional 
students interested in the social sciences 
and the humanities. In the future, the 
peoples of this and all other nations 
will depend for their security and wel- 
fare, for their very survival, on re- 
search and development in the fields 
of human relations and international 
understanding, cooperation, and or- 
ganization. To that end, society must 
educate its best minds for leadership, 
not only in science and technology, but 
especially in the social sciences, in 
human behavior, and in education. 


7 Goodwin Watson, “The Emerging Social 
Setting for Education.” Reprint of an address 


delivered at the National Convention of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, St. Louis, March, 1946. 
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No comprehensive system of educa- 
tion would be complete without ex- 
tending to young people and adults 
alike the opportunity to continue either 
their vocational or their general edu- 
cation beyond the years of full-time 
schooling. Part-time adult education 
should cover a wide range of interests 
and activities, with courses or curricula 
ranging from several periods to several 
years. This program should be de- 
signed to discover active and latent 
interests and abilities and to stimulate 
growth by offering appropriate educa- 
tional outlets. 


Ill. GENERAL EDUCATION A PRI- 
MARY FUNCTION OF A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Nature of General Education. 
The primary responsibility of a com- 
prehensive school system is that of 
preparing men and women to live with 
themselves, their families, their com- 
munities, and their world; in a word, 
of educating men and women adequate 
to the problems and possibilities of 
their age. Though the time devoted 
to it may justifiably decrease from the 
earliest to the most advanced levels, 
general education should permeate 
every stage of schooling. To give over 
one period entirely to general educa- 
tion and later periods exclusively to 
specialized training would violate what 
has been discovered about the nature 
of human development and would 
sacrifice the mutual enrichment of both 
kinds of education. Thus, at every 
level education should make a definite 
contribution to the individual’s under- 
standing of the democratic process and 


his ability to act democratically; to his 
comprehension of science and scientific 
method in relation to human welfare, 
the processes of constructive thinking, 
and the solution of particular prob- 
lems; to his understanding of world 
affairs and of methods of international 
cooperation and organization; and to 
the development of attitudes of world 
brotherhood, So, too, should the stu- 
dent’s entire educational experience 
involve his personal concerns as they 
relate to his family life, to his leisure 
pursuits, to the attainment of emo- 
tional security, and to the intelligent 
choice of a vocation. 

General education is _ ordinarily 
defined as unifying in character, as 
being concerned with the common 
bases for normal human living in a free 
society, and specialized education is 
thought of as being devoted to in- 
dividual interests and talents. But the 
fact that human interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities vary makes it essential to 
conceive of the commonality of gen- 
eral education ot as a system of uni- 
form courses, but as a pattern of com- 
mon objectives. Therefore, a program 
of general education should be so or- 
ganized and administered that common 
outcomes can be attained by the con- 
scious use of varied means. Even 
though in the elementary school and 
the early years of the secondary school 
most of the program may be common 
to all pupils, a high degree of individ- 
ualization in approach and treatment 
will be essential. With greater matu- 
rity, students’ programs may be still 
more individualized. None the less, 
though by varying patterns of experi- 
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ence, these students should be acquir- 
ing the fundamental skills, ideas, at- 
titudes, and values that will equip them 
for the common activities and respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. 

It has been suggested that there 
should be different kinds of general 
education for people with different 
vocational destinies. But if general edu- 
cation is concerned primarily with the 
common and unifying phases of educa- 
tion, it is difficult to see why there 
should be one kind for the lawyer and 
another for the engineer, or one kind 
for the doctor and another for the 
tradesman, Such a doctrine might sug- 
gest, for example, that some students 
should have a literary education, but 
others should not. A more defensible 
plan in a democratic school system 
would be to have students who are 
able to do so read books that are both 
important and difficult, and to have 
all students read good and useful ones 
within their ability to comprehend. It 
is true that general education, thought 
of as means, should not be uniform. 
Nevertheless, while the means should 
and must vary, the general ends should 
be common. 

The problem is not only one of 
varied means, but also one of degree. 
Students will differ in the extent to 
which they attain many of the skills 
and abilities involved in general edu- 
cation. The common core of abilities 
which define human nature can be at- 
tained to a high degree by some and 
to a lesser degree by others. For ex- 
ample, most students can be expected 
to learn how to express ideas simply, 
correctly, and with reasonable effec- 


tiveness, but some should be able to 
attain real felicity of expression. All 
students can understand relatively sim- 
ple social relationships or scientific 
concepts. A smaller number can be ex- 
pected to gain insight into complex 
social or scientific problems. Perhaps 
relatively few pupils will attain real 
leadership, but many can be trained to 
recognize competent leadership, and 
surely all can make a modest contribu- 
tion to the welfare of some social 
group. 

We may say, then, that the func- 
tion of the school at all levels is to 
stimulate the greatest possible individ- 
ual growth toward desirable educa- 
tional goals. By birth there may be one- 
talent, two-talent, and five-talent men, 
but there can be no assurance that 
talents of any sort can be realized apart 
from an education which leads, prods, 
sustains, and supports. Other things 
being equal, it seems safe to say that 
few persons reach the maximum even 
of such talents as may be allotted to 
them by inheritance. The ideal is 
growth to the maximum of allotted 
capacities, and it is wholly safe to 
predict that general education at its 
best can lead an individual beyond 
what appears to be his allotment. 

General Education Defined in Terms 
of Behavior. The unifying purposes of 
general education should be expressed 
not in terms of content, but in terms 
of how the educated person should 
behave. This means that in appraising 
a student’s educational development it 
is not sufficient, in fact it may be 
scarcely relevant, to say that he has 
served designated amounts of time in 
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English or social studies classes. Rather, 
it is important to determine whether 
he has attained a certain facility in 
communicating his ideas, or whether 
he has acquired the ability to analyze 
a social problem objectively. In other 
words, general education should be 
directed not only toward what free 
men should know, but particularly 
toward what they should do and what 
they should become. The ability to 
behave in appropriate ways depends, 
too, not only upon possession of facts 
and clear understanding of ideas, but 
also upon the mastery of fundamental 
skills and abilities (such as those in- 
volved in effective communication and 
in critical and reflective thinking) and 
upon the acquisition of desirable at- 
titudes and appreciations. Defining 
outcomes in these forms and designing 
relevant means for their attainment is 
the fundamental task in planning a 
program of general education. 

It is sometimes suggested that gen- 
eral education may be defined in terms 
of content for students of superior 
academic ability, although it should be 
conceived in behaviorial terms for the 
less gifted. What is now known about 
human learning, however, does not 
support such a conclusion. A little 
thought will enable anyone to recall 
many persons whose behavior in con- 
crete situations hardly reflects the con- 
siderable extent of their conventional 
academic achievement. The fallacy that 
for the superior person general edu- 
cation may be expressed as content is 
akin to the assumption sometimes 
made that the gifted student may be 
expected to secure a good general edu- 


cation from the conventional college 
curriculum. Indeed, the able student is 
the one most in need of general edu- 
cation, because he should exercise 
broad cultural and civic leadership in 
our society. 

The proof of the quality of educa- 
tion, then, lies in what a person does. 
Men may pile up large stores of knowl- 
edge for inspection or admiration, but 
it is not until knowledge is converted 
into appropriate forms of human con- 
duct that its full worth becomes 
known. General education consists of 
something more than a reshuffling of 
facts, theories, and principles. The 
goals of general education are not 
reached by using scissors and paste 
on a series of old textbooks. What we 
must do is define the ways in which 
we want human beings to perform and 
devise the ways in which these per- 
formances can be economically at- 
tained. The citizens of a democracy 
must have a common point of refer- 
ence in what they know, and evidence 
that there is a common point of refer- 
ence is supplied by the understandings, 
the attitudes, the skills, and the abilities 
that flow into action for the common 
good. 

Ultimate Objectives of General Edu- 
cation. General education should 
stimulate maximal growth in a num- 
ber of abilities which are or can be 
the possessions of all human beings. 
The problem of general education is to 
get people to use common mental 
processes to solve problems which are 
of common concern. Although these 
mental processes operate in close rela- 
tionship to what a person knows, 
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generalized mental functions may be 
contrasted with specific information or 
knowledge when considering funda- 
mental educational outcomes. In terms 
of knowledge, men may differ greatly. 
The knowledge of a specialist in natural 
sciences, for example, will differ 
greatly from that of a specialist in 
philosophy or the social sciences. All 
forms of special education are designed 
to increase the differences between 
men, so far as knowledge is concerned. 
General education, however, seeks to 
develop in all men, to the limit of their 
capacity, both a common body of 
knowledge and a common set of men- 
tal processes. 

A generalized mental function such 
as thinking is or can be common in 
some degree to all educated persons. 
The ability to think is the ability to 
solve problems or to meet new situa- 
tions for which old habits and modes 
of action are not adequate. The ability 
to learn and to take advantage of 
what is learned in adjusting oneself 
to new situations is another capacity 
that is or can be common to all youth. 
The abilities to inspect, to compare, to 
judge, to deduce, to infer, to conclude, 
and to discriminate are other examples 
of capacities which should be common 
aspects of the behavior of educated 
people. The development of these gen- 
eralized mental processes is the ulti- 
mate purpose of general education. 

In saying that the fundamental out- 
comes of general education are gen- 
eralized mental abilities, there is no 
intention to support the old theory of 
mental discipline or the traditional dis- 


ciplinary concept of education. Gen- 
eralized mental processes are the out- 
come of appropriate activities in a wide 
variety of concrete situations. These 
abilities will develop most effectively 
as the individual engages in activities 
which are significant in modern life 
and important to him personally—ac- 
tivities on which are focused such 
processes as making abstractions, com- 
paring, deducing, inferring, remember- 
ing, and imagining. These generalized 
outcomes of education are most im- 
portant when they are concerned with 
adjustment to others and cooperation 
with them in reaching common goals, 
All of man’s capacities may be exer- 
cised with great excellence in dealing 
with things, but he falls short of his 
stature in a democratic society if he 
cannot attain equal excellence in his 
relationships with other people. 

A New Kind of Education Neces- 
sary. We may attain reasonably close 
agreement on the outcomes of general 
education—what generalized abilities 
we want students to acquire—only to 
discover that it is exceedingly difficult 
to redesign the schools to accomplish 
these purposes. Teachers and others 
responsible for education, when 
brought together to discuss the aims 
of their teaching, too often agree on 
certain lofty principles and then com- 
fortably forget them in their pre- 
occupation with traditional courses and 
procedures. 

If general and vocational education 
were made relevant to the life of this 
age, and to the needs of all youth, our 
present educational practices would be 
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altered so radically as to make them 
almost unrecognizable. Yet such a 
revolution must be accomplished if all 
pupils are to attain the attitudes and 
abilities that citizens of a modern 
democracy need. A program of the 
kind we envision would be concerned 
not only with the particular content 
but also with the method of instruc- 
tion, because how the _ instructor 
teaches and how the student learns are 
functionally related to the outcomes 
of education. It would also be con- 
cerned with the atmosphere and or- 
ganization of classroom activities, and, 
in fact, of the whole life of the school 
or college, which must be especially 
designed to promote the behavior to be 
developed. 

Admittedly, to create this setting 
will not be easy. Yet the concept of 
democracy, for example, cannot be 
completely understood from textbooks 
or from the papers of presidents like 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Roosevelt; the student at the same 
time needs to participate as a citizen 
in a democratic school life. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, in its 
volume Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy, presented numerous examples of 
schools that have been highly success- 
ful in giving students practice in 
democratic processes. Schools need not 
try to duplicate for young people the 
total complexity of adult life. This is 
not possible. The young person can- 
not weigh ends and means with the 
wisdom of an adult. That is why he 
needs to be educated. But he can be an 
active citizen in the democracy of his 


peers. He can, in short, both study 
about life and live it. He can discover 
that his views, his interests, his deci- 
sions, and his activities are influential 
in the school, and in the wider com- 
munity as well. 

One way of improving opportunities 
for general education is to put much 
less stress on the preparatory or intro- 
ductory character of elementary de- 
partmental courses and to make them 
more relevant to the interests and needs 
of students and to the activities and 
problems of modern life. Thus, elemen- 
tary mathematics courses might put 
much more emphasis on the kinds of 
mathematical interpretation, problem 
solving, and appreciation that well- 
educated people are likely to find 
valuable in a wide range of life sit- 
uations. Courses in history could make 
a much more direct contribution than 
they ordinarily do to an understand- 
ing of contemporary society. The 
history of furniture making in its rela- 
tion to the life of the people could 
be a valuable part of a course in wood- 
working. Courses in home economics 
could contribute to an understanding 
of the family and its place in our so- 
ciety, not just because pupils can talk 
about the problem but because their 
attention can be turned to their own 
experiences in the home. 

But valuable as such applications 
and emphases in particular subject 
matter fields may be, courses in gen- 
eral education need to be devised that 
will approach directly situations or 
problems of common human concern. 
Thus, students may be confronted with 
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the problem of how to protect the 
rights of minorities in school, in their 
own community, in the country, or in 
the solution of international problems. 
They may deal with their own prob- 
lems of emotional self-management in 
a wide range of concrete social adjust- 
ments. They may study problems of 
human relationship i in the family. The 
point of reference in such courses is 
not the department, or a field of knowl- 
edge of the sort with which we are 
academically familiar, but well-defined 
and significant life activities in which 
educated people engage. Many other 
examples of direct relationships be- 
tween learning and life could be given 
in such fields as health, leisure, social 
problems, modern technology, and 
communication. 

It becomes apparent that the pro- 
gram we propose is much less formal 
yet more exacting than the present 
school offers. The textbook and the 
syllabus, while they have their place, 
should largely give way to a new type 
of life and learning in the classroom, 
and, even more important, in the total 
school, which we now too seldom see. 
The classroom should become not a 
“Jesson-hearing” room, but a learning 
laboratory in which pupils use the life 
of the school and community, indeed 
of the world, for their educative ex- 
periences. 

In a school conceived and conducted 
as a learning laboratory, education will 
be concerned with the needs of v oung 
people, as well as with their later ac- 
tivities as adults, in contemporary so- 
ciety. This report has emphasized that 


education is the stimulation and guid- 
ance of desirable growth. Conse- 
quently, education must always be 
consonant with the developing in- 
terests and purposes of the individual 
and with his level of physical, social, 
and intellectual development. It is 
relevant to emphasize again that edu- 
cational activities at all stages must be 
meaningful to students—significant to 
them at the time as well as potentially 
valuable for the future. They can be 
made so only on the basis of con- 
tinuing research concerning the in- 
terests, needs, and characteristics of 
growth of children and young people 
at all ages. 

Better Teachers Required. This 
program demands, above all, imagina- 
tive, energetic, wholesome, discerning, 
and professionally trained teachers. 
Such teachers are rarer in America 
than they should be. Many reasons 
have been advanced for the paucity of 
good teachers—the lack of prestige in 
public school teaching, poor salaries, 
little opportunity for in-service pro- 
fessional stimulation, and a host of 
others. Whatever may be the causes, 
the quality of American education 
cannot be improved in any large meas- 
ure until the quality of teachers is im- 
proved. If this means more social free- 
dom for teachers, if it means higher 
salaries, if it means more appropriate 
graduate training, or if it means all of 
these plus others, it would be a short- 
sighted national policy indeed which 
did not supply the deficiencies, for 
good teaching is the very keystone of 
education. 
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1V. SOME ASPECTS OF ORGANI- 

ZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

OF ACOMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION 


Differentiated Education in Com- 
prebensive Secondary Schools. A 
rogram of interdependent general and 
specialized education can best be pro- 
vided by the establishment of com- 
prehensive institutions rather than by a 
system of specialized schools. This is, 
in fact, the direction in which the or- 
ganization of the American secondary 
school has developed. While some 
communities have established and 
maintained separate vocational, tech- 
nical, or college preparatory high 
schools, actually if not nominally, such 
specialized institutions have tended to 
become comprehensive schools. The 
European pattern in the past has been 
one of specialized schools rather than 
one of differentiated curricula within 
a comprehensive institution. It has been 
one in which liberal and vocational 
education were systematically sepa- 
rated, except for theology and certain 
“higher” professions. This separation 
has been a potent means of perpetuat- 
ing a stratified social system. Certain 
groups in this country have proposed 
that we adopt the European plan of 
segregating pupils of differing voca- 
tional destinies or aptitudes into special- 
ized schools. Such a policy, however, 
would constitute an undesirable re- 
versal of a soundly established and 
distinguishing democratic tradition in 
American secondary education. 

The program of studies in the com- 


prehensive secondary school, as well as 
in the college, should be organized to 
enable students to explore individual 
interests and aptitudes and to work 
intensively in appropriate areas. The 
program of general education itself 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
exploration of particular interests and 
talents. In many instances, these dis- 
coveries may form the basis for. later 
specialization or vocational prepara- 
tion. Furthermore, the field of general 
education is so rich that it offers mani- 
fold opportunities for the student to 
cultivate some parts of it more fully 
than others. It is to be hoped that many 
students will be encouraged to go far 
beyond the minimum requirements in 
general cultivation that any educational 
institution may prescribe. 

Beyond these possibilities, however, 
the modern school and college should 
provide varied opportunities for spe- 
cialization for both vocational and 
avocational purposes based upon these 
individual interests and aptitudes. For 
example, pupils with definite musical 
or artistic talent should have time and 
opportunity for special training in the 
secondary school. Most secondary 
schools appear to have made this pos- 
sible for the athletically and academi- 
cally gifted. It is time to extend these 
opportunities to other fields. Actually, 
the school must provide facilities that 
will enable each student to make the 
most of his individual talents, what- 
ever they may be. For example, the 
school must provide for the linguis- 
tically inclined—in speaking, acting, 
or writing; for those with aptitudes in 
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the arts; for those whose abilities run 
in social directions with peculiar apti- 
tude for guiding human relationships; 
and for those who possess still other 
particular possibilities. It is clear that 
a widely diversified program of edu- 
cation is essential if this goal is to be 
attained. 

In planning this diversification, 
added attention needs to be given to 
a proper emphasis on industrial, voca- 
tional, technical, and other forms of 
special education. As a first step in 
that direction, we need to recognize 
that the American high school as now 
constituted is inadequate as a terminal 
school for a very large segment of 
American youth. 

The first step in planning education 
for economic competence is to recast 
the high school so as to bring about 
a higher level of social and civic 
literacy on the part of youth. Such 
literacy represents the primary prep- 
aration of a capable worker in a free 
society. The general high school 
properly developed might well be the 
terminal school for the great body of 
industrial workers. 

Although vocational, technical, and 
special education might well begin 
earlier, they should be given special 
emphasis at the later stages of the in- 
dividual’s schooling. But even during 
the period of greater concentration on 
vocational education there should be 
continuing stress on civic competence. 
Though the relative proportion may 
change from one period of schooling 
to another, general and special educa- 
tion should proceed together and in 
close relation. 


A reasonably acceptable pattern for 
vocational education seems to be 
emerging in the American educational 
scene. An essentially new educational 
program, however, is needed to serve 
older youth and adults. It should in- 
clude opportunities for technical edu- 
cation as well as broad facilities for 
the training and retraining of adult 
citizens. Such programs should be 
established in agricultural areas as well 
as commercial and industrial areas, 
Properly developed, comprehensive 
high schools with curricula of tech- 
nical and vocational character for older 
youth and adults would constitute a 
people’s institute in the fullest sense. 

Importance of Knowing the In- 
dividual Student. A_ differentiated 
educational program must be based on 
a continuing inventory of each in- 
dividual’s interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties. This appraisal should cover the 
widest possible range of educationally 
significant traits—verbal, scientific, so- 
cial, artistic, mechanical, and so forth. 
Records of a student’s relative growth 
in a variety of significant traits should 
be sure to include personality charac- 
teristics, for these qualities are inti- 
mately related to the adjustments that 
the student needs to make in school 
and in life. It is not a mere enumera- 
tion of particular traits that is neces- 
sary—it is the pattern of characteristics 
that reveals the true nature of the per- 
son and it is to this configuration that 
educational, vocational, and_ personal 
guidance must be relevant. When the 
interdependence of all phases of the 
individual’s development—intellectual, 
social, and emotional—is recognized, 
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the importance of a balanced educa- 
tional program at all stages will become 
apparent. Apparent, too, will be the 
fallacy of the superficially credible 
but specious doctrine that the second- 
ary school and college should be con- 
cerned solely with intellectual educa- 
tion, accepting no responsibility for 
the individual’s social, emotional, and 
ethical development. 

Studies of human development have 
shown that growth is continuous, even 
though it may be somewhat uneven 
from trait to trait. This fact has im- 
portant implications for the articulation 
of the successive units of the educa- 
tional system, The secondary school 
now generally follows the policy of 
accepting all pupils as they come from 
the elementary school, of appraising 
the developmental status of each in- 
dividual, and of adjusting his succeed- 
ing educational experiences to his stage 
of growth and probable rate of prog- 
ress. Articulation between elementary 
and secondary education is now based 
on level of maturity in fundamental 
skills and abilities rather than on 
number of courses passed or on uni- 
form standards of admission to the 
higher school. 

Articulation Based on Individual 
Growth. Articulation between high 
school and post-high school education 
as a comprehensive system should now 
be comparable to that between the 
elementary and the secondary school. 
After an appraisal of the student’s de- 
velopment in many abilities and skills, 
his placement and program in college 
should be determined in relation to his 
maturity rather than to the number 


and distribution of high school units 
he possesses. The validity of this prin- 
ciple rests not only upon the fact of 
continuous growth but also upon the 
fact that, so far as general education 
is concerned, the elementary school, 
the high school, and the college have 
the same objectives. The differences in 
their programs are mainly those that 
are related to differences in the ma- 
turity of their students. This is essen- 
tially true not only with respect to 
general education, but also with regard 
to specialization. If admission and 
placement are to be based on in- 
dividual maturity in essential skills and 
abilities, progress within the college 
should be determined on the same 
grounds, so that the student may move 
on to more advanced stages of educa- 
tion as he demonstrates the necessary 
achievement and readiness. 

Colleges today are not only ac- 
cepting, but indeed fostering this kind 
of articulation and promotion. The war 
accelerated the trend already under 
way of admitting to college qualified 
students who had not completed the 
formal secondary school program. 
Such admission was based on demon- 
stration of readiness to do satisfactory 
work at the college level. Many col- 
leges have also granted students ad- 
vanced standing on the basis of com- 
prehensive examinations of general 
educational development and of tests 
over specific courses. 

The colleges are rapidly surrender- 
ing their traditional domination of the 
secondary school curriculum, its con- 
tent, organization, and evaluation pro- 
cedures. This means that the secondary 
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schools are now faced with the full 
responsibility of fitting education to 
the needs of all students rather than of 
prescribing a traditional college pre- 
paratory curriculum for everyone (a 
curriculum which actually was more 
preparatory in theory than in practice, 
measured by attainment of the skills 
and abilities essential for effective 
learning in college). The high school 
can no longer hold the colleges re- 
sponsible for its own shortcomings. 
Mechanical solutions to the prob- 
lem of articulation between high school 
and college have obstructed effective 
teaching and learning activities. For 
example, the Carnegie Unit, which was 
invented for purposes of educational 
accounting, has served to perpetuate in 
the school the short class-period or- 
ganization, restriction of pupils’ study 
program to four “subjects,” and 
numerous other organizational rigidi- 
ties. Most of these conditions have 
long stymied desirable educational re- 
forms. A new organization of the 
school day, the school week, and the 
school year has long been called for. 
Pupils and teachers must have larger 
blocks of time in which to engage in 
significant educational experiences. 
Counselors must be free to arrange 
pupils’ schedules of studies and other 
school activities as it seems wise for 
each individual. Graduation based 
upon counting of credits in certain 
subjects without reference to the 
student’s personal, social, or emotional 
development or general educational 
growth should not be countenanced. 
The School and the Community. 
The school must be so organized and 


administered that the total school com- 
munity, not the classroom alone, is 
looked upon as the true educational 
environment. Such a concept would 
give new significance to the library, the 
cafeteria, the health program, student 
government, student counseling, and 
extra-curricular life. These things 
would no longer be viewed as ad- 
juncts to the educational program, but 
as integral parts of it—relevant means 
of general education. 

The school should conceive of its 
activities as extending into the com- 
munity and in turn drawing upon the 
community for educational resources 
and cooperation. Thus, community 
recreational activities, the community 
library, public forums, civic and busi- 
ness enterprises, professional affairs— 
all the significant aspects of com- 
munity life—should become a vital part 
of students’ school experience. The 
modern school utilizes the local sym- 
phony and the civic theater. It sends its 
pupils into local industry for work 
experience. In these and numerous 
other ways, the school becomes an 
integral part of everyday living. 

If the school is to accomplish its 
task, it must be organized as a reason- 
ably large unit. The typically small 
rural high school cannot offer the 
diversified curriculum and provide the 
specialized personnel which are essen- 
tial in a comprehensive school system. 
Larger administrative and attendance 
units have been called for many times 
in American education. It is time to 
recognize that the needs of young peo- 
ple and society transcend the desires of 
small communities which jealously but 
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unwisely guard their small local, seem- 
ingly autonomous schools. It is this 
tradition of localism that perpetuates 
the small, inadequate high school which 
is so typical of American education. 
The state has the authority to reor- 
ganize administrative and attendance 
units. Some states have done so; others 
should act without delay. Further- 
more, it is clear that if a comprehensive 
nation-wide democratic system of edu- 
cation is to be attained, a plan of 
national financial assistance must be 
established as a means of more near- 
ly equalizing educational opportunity 
among the states. With adequate plan- 
ning, the resources of the country as a 
whole can be made available for the 
support of public education in the 
several states without endangering the 
role that the latter should rightfully 
play in the support, control, and ad- 
ministration of their schools. 


V. SUMMARY 


We have proposed a comprehensive, 
nation-wide program of general and 
specialized education. We believe that 
through the attainment of the purposes 
and program which have been broadly 
sketched in this report, this country 
can train a great body of citizens who 
understand the meaning of democracy, 
who give allegiance to it, and who 
practice it. Only thus can America 
realize the ideals of a free society. To- 
day, the United States and the world 
face problems for which the cus- 
tomary behavior of men singly and 
in groups has proved insufficient. 
Within the framework of democracy 
—which implies respect for human 


personality, general participation in 
making decisions based on reason, and 
constant furtherance of general hu- 
man well-being—education must equip 
young people and adults with new 
modes of behavior adequate to the 
necessities of our time. If it is to serve 
the needs of all young people in a free 
society, the traditional high school 
must be redesigned and expanded. It 
must become a truly comprehensive 
school offering a unifying general edu- 
cation concerned with the common 
bases of normal human living and 
providing specialized education de- 
voted to the full development of in- 
dividual interests and talents. The high 
school must also be extended upward. 
The colleges, too, must be redesigned 
and graduate and professional educa- 
tion must be made available to all youth 
of requisite capacity irrespective of 
their economic or social status. Such 
a program of education must be based 
upon full information about each stu- 
dent. Students should advance through 
various levels in terms of their educa- 
tional growth rather than in terms of 
the accumulation of credits. 

The educational goals envisaged in 
this report call for improved instruc- 
tion, more flexibility in school sched- 
ules, more freedom in planning in- 
dividual students’ programs, fuller 
utilization of the community as an 
educational resource, larger attendance 
and administrative units, and greater 
and more equitable financial support. 

Only through an educational plan 
of broad scope and high social purpose 
can the needs of all youth and of a 
democratic society be met. 
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General Education and College Preparation* 


HE late Franklin D. Roosevelt is 

reported to have said that as Presi- 
dent he had little difficulty in locating 
an adequately prepared person for any 
highly specialized task, but that when 
there was need for someone to do a job 
requiring broad general knowledge the 
right person was always. difficult to 
find. This comment illustrates both the 
great strength and the great weakness 
of American education. 

Our schools and colleges have de- 
veloped specialized talents to a degree 
seldom, if ever, before found in any 
society; and no one doubts that formal- 
ized education deserves great credit. 
But would it be possible to show that 
the schools and colleges have con- 
tributed similarly to the development 
of those attitudes and insights needed 
for the advancement of the general 
welfare? How much have they done to 
instill what one of our radio com- 
mentators has called the final essential 

*Report prepared by Committee No. 2: 
W. Eart Armstronc, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Delaware; Wmuam H. 
Cornoc, President, Central High School, 
Philadelphia; C. Lestrze CusuMan (chairman), 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia; Joun M. Foce, Jr., Vice-Provost, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Witt1am H. LeMMet, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore; 
Tueopore D. Rice, Director, Michigan Second- 
ary School Curriculum Study, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Michigan; J. Conrap 
Sercers, Associate Dean. Teachers College, 


Temple University; Wu.am P. Totey, 
Chancellor, Syracuse University. 
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for democracy, a “loyalty to the un- 
enforceable”? 

In the main, attitudes and insights 
with reference to great social issues 
continue to be determined by acci- 
dents of birth, of social class, and of 
economic group. In so far as this is 
true we do not have effective pro- 
grams of general education. Some 
emphasize the development of free men 
as the major responsibility of general 
education; others stress promotion of 
the general welfare. Viewed from 
either angle, school and college pro- 
grams provide effective general edu- 
cation only to the extent that they 
help individuals to break through the 
predispositions and prejudices that stem 
from the chance associations of life. 

Change in educational practices to 
meet the needs of our times will not 
come in a day. It will require many 
more conferences such as the one in 
which we are here met together. Care- 
ful study of total programs must be 
made on hundreds of campuses and in 
thousands of school units. Present en- 
deavors on the part of individual edu- 
cational units should be tremendously 
increased. Only thus can the process of 
evolutionary change be given the 
impetus that is needed. 

It is important that conditions should 
be made as favorable as possible for 
change in programs. Among the con- 
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ditions that have most to do with en- 
couraging or discouraging study and 
action in any school or college are a 
sense of freedom to do what needs to 
be done, and an accompanying sense 
of responsibility for seeing that what 
needs to be done is done. 

The elementary schools of this 
country have had a high degree of 
freedom to develop their own pro- 
grams, with a minimum of domination 
by higher schools. Junior high schools 
have had less freedom. Senior high 
schools have probably had the least 
freedom of all educational institu- 
tions. Vocational schools, on the other 
hand, have had much more freedom. 
Liberal arts colleges have, during the 
past fifty years, accepted a great in- 
crease in control by the graduate and 
professional schools. Students of edu- 
cation would probably agree that 
progress in the various groups of in- 
stitutions named has corresponded with 
the degree of freedom they have had. 

Freedom in education, however, like 
freedom in almost all other areas of life, 
is not something to be enjoyed in isola- 
tion. The right of schools or colleges 
to be free carries with it the respon- 
sibility to act in cooperation with other 
schools and colleges. 

Let us now summarize what has here 
been said by way of introduction, and 
indicate the bearing which this has on 
the report of Committee No. 2. 

This committee believes that, in the 
highly specialized society of our times, 
schools and colleges should accept 
great responsibility for helping people 
to act intelligently with reference to 
our common needs. This responsibility 


can be met only by a long process of 
evolutionary change. Among the chief 
requisites for this process are freedom 
and responsibility. 

This committee has been partic- 
ularly concerned with general educa- 
tion in the high school. If effective 
programs of general education are to 
be developed there, schools must be 
given, and must accept, a much greater 
degree of freedom and responsibility, 
The greatest single hindrance to free- 
dom has been, and continues to be, the 
necessity for getting pupils ready for 
college. Therefore, it has seemed ap- 
propriate to the committee that the 
major part of this report should deal 
with the relations of high schools and 
colleges. Part I summarizes the present 
situation and outlines a pattern of 
relationships that would aid in the de- 
velopment of improved programs of 
general education. Part II concludes 
the report with a statement of the pur- 
pose to be served by general educa- 
tion in present-day America. 


I. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELA- 
TIONS AS A FACTOR IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS’ 
Viewed historically, the present re- 
lation of school and college reverts to 
a period when it was assumed that 
“higher” education came through col- 
lege experience, and that the “high” 
school had little responsibility other 
than to select students and to prepare 
them for a liberal education. This point 
of view was accepted by both school 
and college. The high school years 


1This committee views with less optimism 
than does Committee No. 1 the present state of 
school and college relations. 
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were not of themselves viewed as a 
great educational experience. Almost a 
one-to-one relationship existed be- 
tween high school graduation and 
college entrance. No one thought of 
the high school as an institution to 
serve all adolescent youth. 

The continued existence of this 
limited concept was illustrated by the 
teacher who said, “Our trouble started 
when going to high school became 
popular and we admitted a horde of 
pupils who were not the high school 
type.” The result of such a concept is 
that most high schools do not accept 
the responsibility for doing a clean- 
cut job of their own, the job of for- 
mulating an educational program to 
meet the needs of the youth and the 
communities they serve. 

The present pattern of school and 
college relations serves as a handicap 
to the improvement of general educa- 
tion in the secondary schools in the 
following three ways. 

1. Getting ready for college receives 
unwarranted emphasis in the education 
of even those pupils who are likely 
to go on to college. The major edu- 
cational objective for those youth, and 
for all others in secondary schools, 
should be the development of ability 
to live as good citizens in a democracy. 
The conventional college preparatory 
courses may, of course, be taught so as 
to contribute significantly to this ob- 
jective. In no sense, however, does this 
mean that the objectives of general 
education are thereby adequately met. 
Granted that the objectives of general 
education and of college preparation 
overlap, the first of these.should always 


be viewed as the greater or more com- 
prehensive of the two. This holds for 
all youth. If this objective is well at- 
tended to, it is reasonable to believe that 
most of the needs of college prepara- 
tion will also be met. If there are other 
needs, these too should be the concern 
of the secondary school, but they 
should be viewed as of less importance 
than the major objective. 

2. The “college preparatory” courses 
have become the courses with high 
prestige value. They have thereby 
come to constitute the curricular pro- 
gram of a very much larger number 
of pupils than will enter college. Thus, 
what should be a secondary objective 
for even those youth who will go on 
to college has become the dominating 
factor, not only for them but indirectly 
for the majority of all pupils in the 
secondary schools. 

3. It is the form or the organization 
of the curriculum rather than the pur- 
poses to be achieved that receives most 
attention in the present pattern of 
school and college relationships. This 
has resulted in a curriculum for all 
youth in which educational experiences 
are organized in equal-sized packages 
(we call them courses) so that they 
may be easily labeled and counted. The 
best that can be said for the present 
atomistic organization is that it makes 
for an easy system of bookkeeping 
which pacifies some pupils, some par- 
ents, and some school and college ad- 
ministrators. It has the tragic result of 
directing the attention of parent, 
pupil, teacher, and administrator to the 
form rather than the spirit of education. 

A fairly good case can be made for 
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the proposition that it would be desir- 
able for the high school to forget the 
college and look to the youth it serves 
and the communities in which they live 
for its educational cues. Such a trend, 
however, is not likely to take place in 
American society. The prestige of the 
college is too great. And the personnel 
of American schools are too truly “col- 
lege folk.” 

The road ahead lies in the direction 
of cooperation rather than isolation. 
What is required is a pattern of rela- 
tionships that will give to each institu- 
tion that sense of security and freedom 
essential to the development of a pro- 
gram related to the needs of its own 
clientele and its own “community.” 
This relation of school and college 
must be of such a nature as to permit 
and encourage evolutionary change in 
programs, the only kind of change con- 
sistent with life in this democracy. 

This committee holds that school and 
college relations should be character- 
ized by (1) unity of major purpose, 
(2) acceptance of equality of status, 
(3) agreement that the secondary 
school should seek to serve equally 
well all American youth, (4) some 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and progress, and (5) a readiness 
to admit and to explore real differences 
of point of view. 

1. A sense of unity of purpose. 
There runs throughout this paper the 
assumption that the present pattern of 
relationships is impeding progress in 
the development of adequate programs 
of general education. This condition 
might be relieved in part if the two 
parties would stop criticizing each 


other. This was the thesis of President 
Conant in his address entitled “A 
Truce Among Educators.” Who can 
believe, however, that a truce would 
be enough to promote the rapid action 
the current scene requires? What js 
needed is a sense of unity of major 
purpose, and a resolve to act rapidly 
in the endeavor to realize that purpose 
more fully. Part II of this committee’s 
report constitutes one attempt to state 
what should be this common purpose 
or thread for school and college pro- 
grams. 

2. Equality of status. Only to the 
degree that teachers in high schools and 
in colleges view their endeavors as of 
equal dignity and worth, will either 
group have that security essential for 
the bold action required in education. 
The work of any teacher takes on in- 
creased importance when he thinks of 
himself as working on a basis of full 
equality with his fellows. 

3. Agreement regarding the need for 
universal secondary education. The 
most critical problem of secondary 
schools is the development of a pro- 
gram of general education that will 
serve all youth equally well. 

There are two major reasons for 
providing equality of educational op- 
portunity among all youth, irrespective 
of race, native ability, future plans for 
education, or economic status. The first 
is that in our industrial society nothing 
else squares with the ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy. We all recognize the 
economic and social advantages that 
come from schooling. No comparable 
gain can be achieved for most youth 
without school attendance. There are 
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few places of dignity and of educa- 
tional value for adolescents in the 
world of work. Therefore, all of them 
have equal right to attend a high school 
where they will be given equal op- 

ortunity. ‘And equal opportunity can 
be provided only in a high school that 
is ready to pattern its program to serve 
all youth equally well. 

The second major reason for favor- 
ing equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is that this represents a sound 
investment in society’s future. Through 
universal secondary education there 
can and should be dev eloped among 
all youth those attitudes with regard 
to our common brotherhood essential 
to the maintenance and progress of a 
democratic society. 

Equality of educational opportunity 
in our high schools is an ideal that has 
been very inadequately achieved. Only 
about half of the pupils who enter re- 
main through graduation. The in- 
fluence of the class structure of Amer- 
ican society upon attendance and 
attitudes toward high school has 
scarcely been considered by principals 
and teachers. The situation cannot be 
met merely by welcoming all youth 
who are ready to accept the conven- 
tional program. It will require a great 
deal of hard study and much educa- 
tional invention. Furthermore, if this 
job is to be well done, both school and 
college personnel need to recognize it 
for what it is, the number one job in 
American public education. 

4. An understanding of each other’s 
problems and progress. One of the 
great weaknesses of secondary schools 
is that they exist too much apart from 


the influences of those who should be 
most concerned with their work. Mat- 
ters having to do with college relations 
can be, and usually are, cared for by 
mail. Faculty relations with community 
leaders are all too infrequent. 

School—college councils might serve 
the useful purpose of cementing the 
general relationships with a bond of 
personal acquaintance and friendship. 
But in addition to general councils, the 
opportunities for give-and-take be- 
tween teachers with similar interests 
should be greatly increased. These as- 
sociations should in no sense be limited 
to the debate of school problems. They 
should, in most cases, be related to real 
working situations where programs of 
action are being formulated and tested. 
Thus representatives of the social 
studies department of a university 
might meet with a high school com- 
mittee that is organizing a new course 
of study, to check on the committee’s 
interpretation of a particular historical 
period. Or a college teacher who is 
an authority in the development of lan- 
guage might meet with a committee 
of English teachers seeking ways of 
treating more adequately the whole 
subject of modern communication. It 
is entirely fitting that much expert con- 
sultant service of this type should be 
on a remunerative basis. This practice 
is already in effect in some situations. 
But colleges should also assign time for 
staff members to work with school 
groups as a regular part of their pro- 
grams.” 


2The various reports of the Eight Year 
Study of School and College Relations provide 
many fine examples of schools and colleges 
sharing in projects where each was able to 
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5. A readiness to explore differences. 
We live in one of the most confusing 
of all ages. Education has certainly not 
been spared this confusion and prob- 
ably could not have been spared ex- 
cept by maintaining a fairly complete 
separation of life in the classroom from 
life outside. 

Confusion and sharp differences of 
opinion among American educators 
are no cause for shame—at least no 
more so than in society in general. It 
would, however, be real cause for 
-shame to exaggerate such differences as 
exist in point of view; or to fail to 
admit differences; or even more, to fail 
to explore these differences. Educators 
have too often been guilty of each of 
these three sins. If education is to pro- 
gress, unity must not be achieved by 
denying or by failing to explore dif- 
ferences. A sincere attempt to resolve 
confusions should lead to an increasing 
sense of unity. If this is not true for 
education, what reason is there to be- 
lieve that we can, by taking thought, 
and without violence, lessen the points 
upon which men disagree throughout 
our social structure. 

But how, then, shall pupils be ad- 
mitted to college? To this point the 
discussion of school and college rela- 


make a significant contribution. These projects 
included the formulation of over-all statements 
of purpose in general education, the analysis of 
the relation of instruction in particular areas to 
general education, the definition of what it 
means to succeed in college, the study of the 
influence of various curricular changes in the 
high school upon college work, and the con- 
struction of new instruments and techniques 
of evaluation. Unfortunately, the demands of 


the war and the postwar periods have inter- 
fered with the expansion of such projects. The 
time is now ripe for a great increase in co- 
operative activity along these and other lines. 


tions “favorable to the evolution of 
improved programs of general educa- 
tion” has dealt only with the matter 
of desirable attitudes and general 
understandings between the two, 
These are essential for a friendly 
workable relationship. But they do 
not obviate the necessity for specific 
administrative arrangements under 
which youth will be admitted to col- 
lege and there be wisely counseled, 

The administrative arrangements 
having to do with college admission 
should be such as to provide answers 
with respect to any student for the 
following three questions: (1) In what 
degree does this student possess the 
special aptitudes and abilities required 
for successful work in college? (2) 
How far has this youth progressed to- 
ward a good general education? (3) 
For what sort of specialized education 
is he now ready? 

Throughout this report it has been 
argued, first, that there is great need 
for the improvement of general educa- 
tion at both school and college levels, 
and second, that this improvement for 
the high school can be achieved best 
if getting pupils ready for college is 
made a matter of secondary concern 
for both pupils and teachers.’ If the 
foregoing are true, it follows that the 
arrangements having to do with col- 
lege admission should be of such a 


* The discussion here relates only to the 
school and college relationship. Professor Don- 
ham of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University has shown 
how the specialized requirements of graduate 
schools have exercised a similar negative in- 
fluence upon general education in the college. 
Wallace B. Donham, Education for Responsible 
Living, Chapter IV. Harvard University Press, 
1945. 
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nature as to leave almost complete free- 
dom and responsibility to the high 
school for the organization and content 
of its program. Teachers and admin- 
istrators should assume the task of 
planning a program to meet the needs 
of all adolescent youth. Further, the 
arrangements should encourage all stu- 
dents to be concerned with getting an 
education rather than with taking work 
required for college admission. 

What then shall be these arrange- 
ments? * 

There are some colleges that now 
accept students solely on the basis of 
graduation from an approved high 
school. There is much to commend this 
liberal arrangement, particularly if the 
schools and colleges involved maintain 
comprehensive programs of counsel- 
ing. With increasing opportunities of 
many types for education beyond the 
years of high school, it is likely that 
this plan w vill be found increasingly 
acceptable. 

Many colleges, however, are likely 
to consider a more selective admission 
procedure to be necessary. Some in- 
stitutions in this group are willing to 
base the decision upon evidence of 
aptitude and general ability to do col- 
lege work. Such evidence is obtained 
through tests of mental ability, of skill 
in the arts of communication, and of 
capacity for doing critical thinking. 
Since such tests can be used without 
controlling the form or the content of 


Committee No. 2 is here concerned partic- 
ularly with the influence of the arrangements 
for college admission upon the programs of 
secondary schools. The report of Committee 
No. 4 deals with the broader matter of records 
to be used as a guide in counseling and teaching. 


the high school program, there can be 
no objection to their use. It is to be 
hoped that an increasing number of 
colleges will see fit to require nothing 
more for admission than evidence of 
this nature. 

But some institutions will wish fur- 
ther information about applicants’ gen- 
eral education before deciding on ad- 
mission. It is at this point that it 
becomes difficult to avoid the deter- 
mination of the high school program 
through the nature of the records and 
tests required by the college. It is to be 
hoped that rapid progress will be made 
in the development of tests that will 
measure ability to work with materials 
and ideas in such broad fields as the 
social studies and the natural sciences, 
but with little reference to specific sub- 
ject matter previously studied. Con- 
siderable work has already been done 
along this line. 

In summary, the testing program for 
admission to college and the nature of 
the records to be submitted by the high 
school should be planned so that they 
will not require any special curricular 
organization of course content. They 
should be such as to enable any high 
school to make its own decision re- 
garding what use it will make of the 
conventional subject of study organiza- 
tion, of the core course organization, 
or of a “great books” approach to 
learning. Each school should be free 
to determine what, if any, study of for- 
eign language or specialized mathe- 
matics will be required as a part of a 
student’s work in general education as 
well as what historical periods or what 
literary works will be studied. Report- 
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ing in terms of Carnegie Units should 
be made unnecessary. 

In every college, however, there 
would be a need for additional data 
regarding students’ special interests and 
abilities, to be used in counseling and 
guidance. In some colleges there now 
are, and probably will continue to be, 
admission requirements designed to 
show readiness to undertake prescribed 
study of an advanced nature, for which 
particular preparatory work is obvi- 
ously essential. For these reasons the 
arrangements between schools and col- 
leges must also provide an answer to 
the third question posed above, For 
what sort of specialized education is 
this individual now ready? 

It is inevitable that requirements 
with regard to an individual’s readi- 
ness to undertake advanced study in 
any field of specialization should exer- 
cise a good deal of influence upon the 
organization and specific content of 
related earlier study. In order that this 
influence may be kept to a reasonable 
minimum, it is suggested that colleges 
should observe the following practices: 
(1) Limit the requirement of work 
to be taken in the high school as pre- 
requisite to “advanced” study in the 
college to a relatively small part of the 
program of any pupil. A 2) Maintain 
no requirements of “preparatory” 
work in high school unless advanced 
work is to be required in college, for 
which the earlier work is in fact essen- 
tial. To illustrate, the requirement of 
a fixed number of years of study of a 
foreign language in high school would 
be, according to this principle, out of 
order unless continued study and use 


of this language is a college require- 
ment. For a college to maintain special 
requirements for preparatory work on 
any other basis is an unwarranted 
usurpation of authority. (3) Deter- 
mine each pupil’s admission to ad- 
vanced study by a demonstration of 
ability rather than by a description of 
work previously done. 

It is fitting that at this point the 
committee should indicate its opinion 
regarding how much difference in 
practice would result from such 
changes as are here recommended, 
Before doing so, it will be well to 
consider the effect of the present re- 
quirements. These do not, of course, 
affect all schools or all teachers in the 
same way. 

Some schools and some teachers have 
been able to find a good deal of free- 
dom within existing arrangements, and 
have made far-reaching changes of 
considerable significance. Often such 
schools have been able to show that 
their graduates do better work in col- 
lege than do students with similar 
ability from other schools. 

A much larger number of schools 
regret the existing arrangements, but 
find themselves hampered at so many 
points when they consider new plans 
that they become satisfied with rela- 
tively minor changes. The easy way 
is to play the game safely by advising 
all pupils who might get into college 
to take the “right” courses. 


It is also true that some schools 
welcome outside control. This offers 
an escape from freedom and respon- 
sibility. It enables a school to operate 
for many years with scarcely a 
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thought concerning the adequacy of 
its program. 

There are, of course, many other 
barriers to progress in secondary edu- 
cation, but a number of those here 
cited could be removed by an increase 
in freedom, accompanied by a co- 
operative relationship such as is here 
envisaged. 

What this committee hopes for is 
a great acceleration of evolutionary 
change in programs of general edu- 
cation for all American youth. It is 
here maintained that school and col- 
lege relations can and should be such 
as to encourage this change. We believe 
the challenge of the times in which we 
live is so great that with encourage- 
ment many schools will take bold 
and vigorous action. This is more 
than something to be desired; it is 
imperative. 


Il. THE CHARACTER AND PUR- 
POSE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


All education of an organized char- 
acter derives its justification and mean- 
ing from the purposes it serves. It is 
indeed impossible to define systematic 
education without making a basic state- 
ment regarding its aims or objectives. 
Although it is true that many of the 
most educative experiences of life oc- 
cur beyond the control of schools and 
colleges, that part of a person’s educa- 
tion which lies within the province of 
philosophy and plan establishes its 
criteria upon the sole basis of guid- 
ing purposes. 

General education in school and 
college serves a twofold purpose, or 
may be defined by a division of its 


whole purpose into two main cate- 
gories. Every society establishes, with 
varying emphasis, the general educa- 
tion of its members in order to (1) 
foster the growth and development of 
the individual, (2) perpetuate its cul- 
ture, economy, and mores. In most 
societies, from the beginning of time, 
the first purpose has been in large part 
or wholly subordinated to the second. 
(Even in our own day, at least one 
school of educational philosophy estab- 
lishes its plans chiefly on the premise 
that education must primarily serve 
society or must “adjust” the individ- 
ual to society.) It is important also to 
note that systematic education in most 
states has been designed to do no more 
than perpetuate the culture, economy, 
and mores. These have been advanced, 
usually, im spite of the educational sys- 
tem and often in direct defiance of it. 

If one may assume that democracy’s 
purpose in education is to preserve 
itself, and if by its own basic dedica- 
tion it preserves itself in order that it 
may continuously safeguard and cul- 
tivate the growth and development of 
the individual citizen, one may argue 
that general education in a free demo- 
cratic society serves a single purpose. 
If one educates the individual in the 
fullest sense of “growth and develop- 
ment,” one inevitably educates also for 
the preservation of the society in which 
that individual’s dignity and worth are 
most securely guarded and maintained. 
If one educates to preserve and, it is 
hoped, to advance the culture, eco- 
nomy, and mores of a democratic 
society, one also educates for the mak- 
ing of a free and self-reliant man, de- 
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veloped to the limit of his capacity and 
aspiration, since such a man is the 
purpose, the power, and the unique 
glory of democracy itself. 

Since all other systems but democ- 
racy begin their definitions of educa- 
tion from the point of view of how 
education may or must serve the ends 
of the state, let us arbitrarily and 
perhaps perversely define general edu- 
cation in democracy’s high schools 
and colleges in terms of how it may 
guide and foster the growth of the 
individual. In other words, let us talk 
about the end product, the free man, 
not because this is the sort of man we 
need in order to preserve democracy or 
because in producing him democracy 
makes its own future secure, but be- 
cause we believe that democracy has 
no other excuse for being than the 
making of free men. 

Probably the only intelligent way 
to conceive of education in a democ- 
racy conducing, through its school and 
college systems, to the making of free 
men is to think of formal education 
as a continuous, integrated process. 
That sort of education which we 
should like to characterize as general— 
as the privilege or the birthright avail- 
able equally to all American youth— 
must have a common core, a common 
set of critical standards, and the ele- 
ment of organic continuity. One may 
impose this community and continuity 
dogmatically and externally from pre- 
conceptions and prejudices concern- 
ing content and curricular patterns. 
Or one may try to arrive at the de- 
fined character of general education 
by keeping one’s eye on the individual 


and determining content and method 
by the internal logic of his needs, 
Given our present environment, physi- 
cal and social; given our present cli- 
mate, moral and cultural, how can our 
American system of education con- 
tribute to the making of a free man? 
Are there laws of sound growth and 
development on the intellectual and 
spiritual side as there are on the dietary 
or physiological? Barring allergies, our 
dietary om hygienic needs are com- 
mon enough, and continuous too. Per- 
haps there are educational needs of a 
free man somewhat analogous to the 
dietary needs of a healthy one. (This 
is, of course, not a new idea to the 
educational therapists, the deep-breath- 
ing disciples of wholesome democratic 
exercises in our schools who believe 
that equality and freedom can be 
taught by inhalation, osmosis, and 
reflex.) The concepts of democracy 
are complex and highly spiritual and 
cannot be indoctrinated by con- 
ditioned processes of thought. It is 
easy, as Hitler found, to indoctrinate 
the simple emotions of hate and venge- 
ance and thus breed intolerance and 
bigotry. The cult of democracy can- 
not be fostered by unreflective and 
childish puppeteering and exhortation. 
No man is free simply because some- 
one tells him he is, or casts him in the 
role of a free man in some cruel 
travesty of life beyond the school- 
room. No man receives freedom as a 
gift, or by edict, or through simple 
lessons and exercises in freedom. What 


can the schools, then, contribute to the 
making of free men? They can and 
possibly should continue to put stu- 
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dents through the paces of democratic 
living. Certainly the smallest practices 
of democracy are significant. But at 
some point reflex must give way to 
reflection, and ingraining to a mature 
acceptance and embracing of the ideals 
of the democratic life. Remembering 
always that there will be wide in- 
dividual variations, let us chart if we 
can the character of genéral education 
in terms of the environmental and 
internal demands of a body and soul 
growing into freedom, These demands 
encompass the individual in ever- 
widening concentric circles of ex- 
perience. 

The growth and development of a 
child and man have many points of 
reference, but the basic common point 
is biological, the growth of a single 
sentient and intelligent organism. The 
first need of the individual is the op- 
portunity to survive in physical and 
mental health and well-being in his 
environment. The first aim of educa- 
tion in the home and in the school is 
to teach the child the means by which 
he may preserve life and health. The 
first concern of general education, 
therefore, is a planned program which 
shall continuously explore and expound 
the knowledge and attitudes necessary 
to the protection and promotion of in- 
dividual health and welfare. Since no 
individual can achieve and maintain 
health merely through single-minded 
adherence to the principles of personal 
hygiene but must be governed in his 
health seeking by the conditions of the 
society in which he lives, no educa- 
tion in health is complete without a 
study of economic and social circum- 


stances from which good health or poor 
health arises. Sanitation, slum clear- 
ance, health insurance, maternity care, 
clinics, hospitals, sanitaria, food and 
drug laws, the safeguards and abuses of 
public health ordinances—all these 
must be a part of the general education 
of a free society. 

But the impingement of social con- 
ditions upon personal health is only a 
part of the awareness a child or a man 
must have of the forces in his environ- 
ment which shape his destiny. The in- 
dividual is not merely a_ physical 
organism bent on self-preservation. He 
rapidly becomes, as he grows, a social 
animal. 

His first social experiences are with 
his immediate family. Obviously he 
must learn how to live in a group and 
must know how to preserve his dignity 
and worth as a member of the group. 
Most of this is learned, one assumes, 
in the home; but the school has a con- 
tribution to make in its social studies 
and through common education. 

The management of a home, the 
economics, diet, planning and decorat- 
ing, orderliness, cooperativeness, and 
manners may all be taught im part by 
the school. Arts and handicrafts useful 
in the home are certainly a part of 
general education. 

The individual soon leaves the 
secluded life of domesticity in child- 
hood and becomes a member of a 
neighborhood, a community, a town, 
or a city. Education owes him the op- 
portunity to learn about his neighbor- 
hood and his city, and how he is related 
to it. This is not to make him a “better” 
citizen or a more tractable one, but a 
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more responsible and self-reliant one. 

Not the improvement of society, but 
the fostering of the growth of the child 
toward freedom through knowledge is 
the end to be served. The bondage of 
ignorance and superstition, or of half- 
knowledge and conventional fallacy, is 
far more degrading and disastrous to 
the individual than the social or eco- 
nomic circumstances which may or 
may not enslave him. If it is common 
or general education of which we are 
speaking, then ignorance and _half- 
truths are the enemy, for they are 
found at every cultural and economic 
level and are often most strongly en- 
trenched in the most privileged strata. 
The end of social education in a scheme 
of general education is neither convic- 
tion nor conversion, but honesty of 
viewpoint and a devotion to the 
scientific method of investigation and 
experiment. 

Education in social consciousness 
presupposes that schools and colleges 
will impart a common fund of in- 
formation, a common code of political 
and social morality, and a common 
awareness that no man lives for him- 
self alone. 

General education must therefore 
teach the children of America the 
what and why of their civic or com- 
munity organization. Such funda- 
mental knowledge should of course 
precede the critical approach to the 
immediate social environment which 
comes with maturer years; yet even at 
the earliest level the teaching can be 
done in a spirit of free and honest 
inquiry. 

General education must also inform 


the individual about his relation to the 
world of nature and bring him to an 
understanding of man’s place in the 
natural scheme of things. In the ex- 
panding horizons of the child’s mind 
and spirit the vast kingdoms of nature 
have unending power to allure, delight, 
and instruct. The pity of it is that we 
briefly gratify a child’s curiosity, give 
him some primary knowledge of the 
natural sciences and later of the physi- 
cal sciences, but leave him largely 
illiterate and ill-informed. Some. at- 
tempt must be made to carry on in a 
continuous process the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual in the 
appreciation of his place as an organism 
in a natural and physical environment. 

Possibly in no one single field can 
more be done to free the mind from 
fallacies and prejudice and superstition 
and develop habits of logical and in- 
telligent searching into causes than can 
be achieved in the study of the natural 
and physical sciences. The most ancient 
and perdurable bondages of the human 
race have been concerned with natural 
fears and physical mysteries and ter- 
rors, and nowhere have the bondages 
of man’s mind and spirit met a more 
relentless or successful adversary than 
the inquiring, insatiably curious scien- 
tific quirk of the human brain. The 
lessons of science, pure science alone, 
are invaluable and virtually incom- 
parable in assisting a man’s growth 
into freedom. 

Just as a child’s study of the natural 
phenomenon of a pumpkin seed’s 
growth may develop into a man’s 
study of his own neighborhood, the 
microcosm of his early years must 
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become in maturity a study of his 
nation and, now more than ever, of the 
world. When scientists fissioned the 
atom they fused the world and com- 
mitted humanity to the proposition that 
brotherly love is now not only right- 
eous but necessary. It is universal 
brotherhood or universal death, and 
education bears no greater responsi- 
bility than the one to teach the like- 
ness and the loveableness of all men 
everywhere. General education must 
teach mutual respect and the will and 
the way to understand the other 
nations and peoples of the world. 
General education, in this one world 
in which we now live, must preach 
with zeal the irrefutable fact that the 
children of the world are one race 
with one origin and one destiny. We 
cannot address ourselves to that obliga- 
tion and tremendous labor without first 
ensuring that our schools and colleges 
prepare the youth of this country to 
accept the brotherhood of man as the 
guiding principle of their lives. Gen- 
eral education must destroy racial 
prejudice, temper nationalism with a 
love of all humanity, and recognize no 
boundaries or barriers to the under- 
standing of and respect for the peoples 
of the world. Through history, geog- 
raphy, art, literature, music, and 
philosophy we orient our children to 
living in a world of common humanity. 

Finally, as a child’s experience be- 
gins with himself as the center of the 
world and proceeds through expanding 
circles of experience to family, neigh- 
borhood, city, nature, nation, world, 
and universe, so, in reverse, a man’s 
knowledge must end ultimately with 


himself. The last thing that a man 
learns, say the philosophers, is himself, 
for self-knowledge is hard and requires 
great maturity of mind and heart. 

If the ultimate aim of education is 
a good man—not a good citizen or a 
good doctor or a good salesman or a 
good breadwinner, but just a good man 
—the final end of general education is 
the teaching of goodness. 

Since we no longer depend upon or 
seem to attract divine revelations as to 
the nature of the good, our only way 
of arriving at a definition of goodness 
is by the discriminating judgment of 
values. General education cannot teach 
formal religion and should not teach 
formal ethics. But general education 
must teach values, or must teach ways 
to evaluate experience and establish 
standards, All judgments of the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True are relative 
and subjective. No one, however, can 
even begin to judge for himself or to 
establish his own standards of what is 
right, or what is pleasing, or what is 
what it seems, until he has had some 
means of knowing what men have 
valued, and the consequences of their 
valuing this way of life or that, this 
way of “success” or that, this painting 
or that, this philosophy or that. 

Probably general education should 
never leave people with a code of be- 
havior or a prefabricated structure of 
dogmas to which they are told they 
must adhere, or should adhere, in order 
to be happy. Probably the most that 
general education can or should do is 
to give exercise to the conscience of 
the individual and make him explore 
himself, and, if possible, know himself. 
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No man is properly educated who can- 
not, and who does not frequently, ex- 
amine himself critically and objec- 
tively. The root of goodness in a man 
is a sense of humor, a capacity for acute 
and perhaps at times sardonic self- 
criticism. Another way to say it is that 
the root of goodness is humility and 
a passionate respect for one’s fellow- 
men. Attaining such qualities of char- 
acter is the chief objective of general 
education. 

Although the study of literature has 
many purposes, its place in a scheme 
of general education would, in the 
broadest possible application, be in the 
teaching of self-knowledge and a dis- 
criminating judgment of values. The 
great novelists, dramatists, and poets 
of the world have invariably been those 
who have had the deepest insight into 
the human heart and have probed most 
profoundly into the universals of hu- 
man nature. For a further analysis of 
the value of literary studies, the reader 
is referred to the excellent summation 
of President Conant in the second 
Sachs lecture, under the subhead ‘““The 
Study of Literature.” 

The issue will perhaps be raised that 
much of the foregoing outline of the 
scope of general education assumes that 
a free man’s schooling will consist of an 
integrated series of courses. The Har- 
vard Report makes something of the 
same assumption, and has therefore 
much embarrassed educators who have 
hoped that we were through with sub- 


ject matter and the structures of or- 
ganized bodies of knowledge. It would 
be an idle digression to argue at this 
point this or that approach to the teach- 
ing of the content of general education 
as here defined. At least Committee I] 
can evade this issue with tact and grace 
simply by pointing out that neither 
harmonious relationships _ between 
school and college (with autonomy 
for individual schools), nor the most 
logical and sweetly reasoned organiza- 
tion of the content of general educa- 
tion will avail us anything unless our 
teachers are wisely selected and well 
trained. We therefore yield to Com- 
mittee No. 3, who will present the re- 
port on teacher training. 
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Supervising Principal of Schools, Westwood, N. J.; WALTER 
E. Myer, Director, Civic Education Service: Joun H. 
NICHOLSON, Supervising Principal, Briarcliff High School, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; CATHARINE I. Ruopes, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; HEBER 
H. Ryan, Assistant Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education, New Jersey; WarreN C., 
SEYFERT, Director, Laboratory School, University of Chi- 
cago; V. T. THAYER, Educational Director, Ethical Culture 
Schools; CHARLES A. Tonsor, Principal. Grover Cleveland 
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The Special Education in College of 
Potential High School Teachers* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


His report deals with the educa- 
ae Goa by colleges and universities, 
of high schoo] teachers. It is one of a 
series designed to promote better 
understanding and more effective 
working relations between institutions 
of the two categories specified. Like 
the others it is a consequence of Presi- 
dent Conant’s challenge to high school 
and college representatives to strive to 
comprehend each other’s problems 
sympathetically and to adjust their 
several practices in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness.’ 


*Report prepared by Committee No. 3: 
Grorce H. Armacost, President, University of 
Redlands; Kart W. BiceLtow (chairman), Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Wit11AM H. Bristow, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Reference and Statistics, 
New York City Board of Education; Paut D. 
Co.tuier, Director, Bureau of Youth Services, 
Connecticut State Department of Education; 
Russet, M. Cooper, Assistant Dean for the 
Junior College and Chairman of General 
Studies, College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts, University of Minnesota; Henry H. Hix, 
President, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; Haywarp Keniston, Dean, College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, University of 
Michigan, Arruur J. Krier, Dean Emeritus, 
College of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Watvo E. Lessencer, Dean, College 
of Education, Wayne University; J. D. Wi- 
uams, Chancellor, University of Mississippi. 

1See James Bryant Conant’s address, “A 
Truce Among Educators,” delivered on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary Convoca- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 15, 1944. (Published in Teachers 
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In its introduction this report will 
set forth the reasons why the educa- 
tion of high school teachers today 
requires special consideration and will 
emphasize the consequent responsibili- 
ties of the colleges. In a second section, 
the various elements in a program of 
teacher education—general education, 
instruction in special teaching fields, 
and professional preparation—will be 
examined and recommendations of- 
fered. Here, too, problems relating to 
student personnel work in general and 
to the recruitment and selection of 
teachers in particular will be discussed. 
A third and final section of the report 
will be devoted to considering ways 
and means whereby particular colleges 
can hope to make progress in bring- 
ing about needed improvements. 

Changes in the American high 
school, in the needs of boys and girls, 
and in the social circumstances of our 
time call insistently for new types of 
teacher. Only a few decades ago but 


College Record, Vol. 46, December, 1944.) 
The genesis of the present report, as explained 
above, accounts for the fact that it does not 
refer explicitly to the education of teachers for 
work in the elementary schools. There is, of 
course, no implication that the preparation of 
high school teachers is of superior importance. 
It might be added that many of the recom- 
mendations of the report would have been 
included in one dealing with the preparation 
of elementary school teachers. 
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a small minority of young people of 
appropriate age attended high school, 
and these were mostly preparing for 
college or were at least able and willing 
to devote themselves to studies deemed 
suitable for college preparation. But 
none of this is any longer true. The 
vast majority of boys and girls now 
go to high school.® That this is desirable 
is evidently the conviction of the 
American people. Consequently, the 
high school has the responsibility of 
developing programs that will meet the 
needs not only of the college-bound, 
but also of all other American youth.* 
This tremendous and unprecedented 
challenge to educational leadership in 
a democracy cannot be met lacking 
teachers who recognize the need, who 
are eager to respond to it, and who are 
equipped for the new tasks. 

But the demand on the contem- 
porary high school and its teachers is 
not merely for adjustments suited to 
the expansion of enrollments to in- 
clude youth of every type and degree 
of talent. All boys and girls today—the 
academically gifted quite as much as 


2In 1940 7,100,000 boys and girls were en- 
rolled in American high schools, accounting for 
73 per cent of the population fourteen to 
seventeen years of age, inclusive. In 1890 the 
corresponding figures were 358,000 and 7 per 
cent, while even as late as 1930 they were 
only 4,800,000 and 51 per cent. Current figures 
would certainly show a continuance of the 
upward trend. 

8“As soon as the expansion of public edu- 
cation had reached the point where the com- 
position of the student body of the high school 
had materially altered . . . the schools faced 
a totally different job from that which con- 
cerned them fifty or sixty years ago. 
The high schools of the country have a job 
to do which is not to be measured primarily 
in terms of their success or failure in the formal 
education of the specially gifted youth.” 
Conant, op. cit., pp. 160 and 162. 
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the others—are subject to new pres- 
sures that stem from the confusion and 
uncertainties of the modern world. 
They live in an era marked by rapid 
technological and social change. They 
are growing up in a culture in which 
old ideas and new ones are engaged 
in a bitter struggle. Eventually they 
must cope with the changes and choose 
between the ideas. If they are not well 
prepared for those responsibilities they 
are likely to succumb to bewilderment, 
cynicism, or the attractions of some 
organization that promises to save them 
the pain of thinking for themselves. 

In such circumstances certain needs 
of high school youth call for particular 
attention. There is, first of all, the need 
to be truly and sympathetically under- 
stood, to be accepted and appreciated, 
and to be helped with respect to prob- 
lems of real significance. Then there 
is the need for guidance in the appre- 
hension of reality, in the critical ex- 
amination of ideas, and in the progres- 
sive clarification of values to be lived 
by. Finally there is the need to learn 
how to live and work with others 
democratically. It is not enough to 
gain lip service to the idea of the 
dignity of every human being, or even 
sincere acceptance of it as an ideal. 
Through daily experience there must 
be bred skill in group living whereby 
individual worth is given opportunity 
for constant expression and continuous 
growth. 

If the high schools are to meet such 
needs as they manifest themselves in 
the cases of boys and girls varying 
widely in backgrounds, interests, and 
potentialities, they must have teachers 
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fit for the task. Such teachers will reject 
no boy or girl as unworthy of their best 
efforts. They will understand youth 
and its problems. They will know what 
is going on in the world about them, 
at firsthand as well as through the as- 
sertions of others. They will possess 
integrity and the ability to carry 
through successful inquiry, and will 
know how to nurture both in young 
eople. They will have skill and knowl- 
edge, and will be able to use them to 
promote learning by their students. 
They will respect the personalities of 
all with whom they work, and. will 
be skilful participants—as leaders or 
otherwise—in group processes involv- 
ing boys and girls, their own col- 
leagues, or others. They will be good 
human beings and good citizens. It 
must be admitted that teachers who 
can fully meet these specifications are 
neither numerous today nor being pro- 
duced in adequate numbers for the 
future. 

The colleges and universities of 
America have a tremendous respon- 
sibility for providing contemporary 
high schools with the kinds of teacher 
that they must have if they are to ac- 
complish their tasks successfully. 
Teacher preparation is an established 
and accepted function of these insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It is shared 
in by colleges of liberal arts, univer- 
sity schools of education, and teachers 
colleges. In 1930-31 it was found that 
85 per cent of the senior high school 
teachers in the United States were 
holders of the bachelor’s degree. Forty- 
eight per cent of these degrees had 
been awarded by private colleges or 


universities, 29 per cent by state uni- 
versities or land-grant colleges, 12 per 
cent by state or city teachers colleges, 
and the remaining 11 per cent by in- 
stitutions of other types.* Today all 
states but two require that newly ap- 
pointed high school teachers possess at 
least the bachelor’s degree, and five—to 
say nothing of many cities—demand 
an additional year of preparation.® 

The role in the education of high 
school teachers of the colleges of liberal 
arts—including the corresponding divi- 
sions of privately and publicly con- 
trolled universities—deserves special 
note. While their share in the work 
has declined since 1930-31 it con- 
tinues to be greater than that of any 
other type of institution and probably 
greater than that of all other types 
together. Moreover it almost certainly 
remains true that prospective teachers 
constitute the largest single group of 
liberal arts students when the latter are 
classified according to known voca- 
tional purposes. To be sure the propor- 
tion varies widely from college to col- 
lege, but it is by no means unusual 
when more than half the members of 
a graduating class are found to have 
prepared for teaching. 

These facts have been stressed pre- 
paratory to recognizing that high school 
teachers are usually prepared by in- 
stitutions that have other educational 


4 FE. S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, and Harold 
G. Blue, Teacher Personnel in the United States 
(Volume II of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion), p. 49. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1935. 

5R. C. Woellner and M. A. Wood, Require- 
ments for Certification of Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators. University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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responsibilities. As a matter of fact this 
is increasingly true even in the case of 
teachers colleges, which in recent years 
have frequently undertaken functions 
in addition to that of teacher education. 
As to the university schools of edu- 
cation, these invariably rely on divi- 
sions of liberal arts for the provision 
of general education and instruction 
in special teaching fields for their stu- 
dents. With rare exceptions, then, the 
preparation of high school teachers is 
the job of institutions that must be 
concerned about other duties as well. 

It is, of course, the purpose of this 
report to challenge each college to re- 
consider its obligations and practices in 
the realm of teacher education. Let 
each one ask itself if it has been suf- 
ficiently concerned about these mat- 
ters. Let each consider whether it has 
striven to attract its ablest students to 
the profession of high school teaching. 
Let each face the question whether or 
not it has kept in adequate touch with 
modern high schools and their prob- 
lems, or has sufficiently modified its 
program to assure production of the 
kinds of teacher demanded by our 
times. Let each, finally, ask itself if it 
has never treated teacher education as 
a sideline or as the exclusive concern 
of a single department to which little 
of either support or respect has been 
given. 

When “each college” is challenged 
to examine these questions “each fac- 
ulty member” is what is really meant. 
For it is here contended that every- 
thing that happens to a student who 
will enter teaching helps determine the 
kind of teacher he will become. Thus 
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the entire college program of such a 
student is teacher education for him, 
and thus all faculty members with 
whom he works are partners in the 
process. For that reason this report will 
discuss general education and instruc- 
tion in all subject-matter courses as 
well as professional preparation in the 
more limited sense. 

Yet it is not intended to demand 
that any college should devote more 
thought and effort to teacher education 
than is its just due. An effort has, in- 
deed, been made to bear in mind the 
fact that most colleges have other im- 
portant educational jobs to do, that 
they must consequently consider pro- 
posals for changes in their work of 
teacher preparation in the light of what 
these will mean for the institution as 
a whole. The authors of this report 
believe that the recommendations now 
shortly to be presented do not call 

upon the colleges to favor prospective 
teachers at the. expense of other classes 
of student. On the contrary they are 
persuaded that the majority of their 
proposals promise advantages to all 
undergraduates. It is their view that 
the improvement of teacher education 
should benefit the college as a whole, 
and that the improvement of the col- 
lege as a whole must benefit teacher 
education. 


II. EDUCATION OF PROSPECTIVE 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A good general education is a first 
requirement for all prospective high 
school teachers. Their right to such 
an education is equal to that of all other 
college students. Their need may justly 
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be considered greater. For they are 
themselves preparing to share in the 
work of general education at but a 
slightly earlier stage. Accordingly their 
own experience in this field can have 
special professional values for them. 
The better that experience the better 
the influence on their own educational 
thought and teaching behavior. This 
is not to suggest that general educa- 
tion for teachers should be different 
from general education for other col- 
lege students. On the contrary it will 
be best for teachers when it is best 
for all. Yet the improvement of gen- 
eral education for all is nevertheless a 
leading means of improving teacher 
education, 

This is a fortunate circumstance. 
General education is the shared con- 
cern of a very large proportion of col- 
lege faculty members. Moreover, that 
concern is at the present time exceed- 
ingly lively. What the purposes of 
general education should be, and how 
those purposes might best be achieved, 
are questions of increasing interest in 
college circles. New plans are being 
made, new programs experimentally 
launched. Thus there is an excellent 
prospect of improvement in one im- 
portant aspect of teacher education. 
Thus many faculty members are pro- 
vided with an opportunity to help in 
that improvement through the dis- 
charge of already well-recognized 
responsibilities. 

General education is concerned with 
all students viewed as whole persons 
living together in a society. It is con- 
cerned with their common needs, 
which reflect their common human 


nature and the impacts of their com- 
mon social experience. It aims to help 
each individual to learn how to live 
more satisfactorily with himself and 
others in the world that constitutes his 
environment today. Thus it strives to 
promote sound understanding and 
right action. To do this it must attend 
to the education of the emotions as well 
as of the intellect. 

General education undertakes to 
start with each student as he is: it takes 
seriously the problems of which he is 
aware; it respects the interests that he 
feels; it builds on the experiences that 
he has had. But it equally strives to 
sensitize him to new problems, awaken 
him to new interests, and lead him to 
embrace new experiences. These are 
the functions of the curriculum and 
of the teacher’s art. Choices in these 
respects have to be made in the light 
of several factors: of an understanding 
of the students as they are; of a con- 
viction respecting the demands that life 
will make upon them; of the availability 
of resources that may be used for edu- 
cational purposes; and of judgment as 
to what.teaching methods will have 
the best consequences, both at once 
and in the long run. 

General education respects and cul- 
tivates initiative, integrity, and respon- 
sibility. Its purpose is to produce 
citizens who will think for themselves, 
feel for themselves, and act for them- 
selves—and keep on doing so. Hence 
practice in honest personal thought, 
feeling, and action is provided. When 
the consequence is error—as it must 
often be—help toward improvement is 
offered, but never in such fashion as 
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may discourage independent effort and 
integrity. It is not the purpose of 
general education to equip students, 
once and for all, with ready-made ideas, 
emotions, or action patterns; it is not 
its purpose to teach them to act, de- 
clare feelings, or express beliefs which 
will merely flatter instructors by ap- 
parent agreement. 

To accomplish its ends, general edu- 
cation makes use of direct as well as 
of vicarious experience. Life is studied 
as well as what others have to say of 
life. The educative values of what are 
commonly called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are recognized and supported. 
Opportunities for field experiences in 
relation to course work are properly 
sought out and made available. Guid- 
ance may well be provided respecting 
the responsible use of vacation periods. 
In all these ways students may be 
brought in intimate contact with 
nature, with political organizations, 
economic institutions, and social agen- 
cies, with human beings of different 
ages, faiths, races, and economic sta- 
tuses, with art, music, and intelligent 
debate. All such experiences should 
be tied in, so far as possible, with 
systematic study and classroom dis- 
cussions. In this way the implications 
of .experience for thought, and of 
thought for behavior can be fully 
developed. 

In this way, too, motivation for the 
study of the findings, ideas, and crea- 
tions of others can be strengthened, 
their bearing on the students’ own lives 
and interests thus being made more 
evident. Moreover, the likelihood can 
be increased that what is learned will 


not become a purely intellectual pos- 
session but will be used to guide be- 
havior. One of the surest ways to 
deepen understanding and promote 
capacity for wise action is to give stu- 
dents practice in the exercise of choice 
and responsibility in real situations. 
Methods of work in general educa- 
tion should provide for group as well 
as individual activity. In our times 
capacity to work with others needs 
conscious cultivation. Students should 
therefore be enabled to share in the 
planning of their own education. They 


should be encouraged to cooperate on | 


projects involving study or action or 
both, Their experience of general edu- 
cation should help them to learn what 
ways of working together are most 
effective and satisfying in a democracy. 

A successful general education in 
college will not leave a_ student 
weighted down with masses of inert 
facts. It will not leave him disillusioned 
and cynical about life and its poten- 
tialities. It wil] leave him conscious of 
his problems as an individual and social 
animal in the modern world, equipped 
with knowledge and beliefs relevant 
to attack upon those problems, con- 
vinced of his responsibility to engage 
in such attack, and ready and able to 
act intelligently and with good will. 
A successful general education in col- 
lege will leave a student ready to begin 
a further general education that will 
go on as long as he lives. 

The content of general education 
must, of course, be selected with con- 
sideration for its value to all students. 
It should relate to interests and con- 
cerns the significance of which is felt 
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or can be made to be felt. It should be 
designed to correct the fragmentary 
nature of previous experience, and to 
deepen insights and understanding. It 
should be duly concerned with the 
natural world in which man makes his 
home, with the social world of which 
he is a responsible part, and with the 
personal world within which man dis- 
covers himself and formulates his 
values. The experiences of general 
education should have emotional as 
well as intellectual impacts, and should 
provide for expression as well as 
absorption. They should contribute to 
a student’s capacity to function well in 
the common relationships of life—as a 
member of a family, of an economic 
unit, of a political entity, or of a social 
or religious organization. 

The authors of this report are dis- 
posed to believe that the content of 
general education can be effectively 
organized according to a number of 
alternative plans. They have deliber- 
ately chosen, therefore, not to select 
any one of these for special recom- 
mendation. They do consider it essen- 
tial that the parts of any program 
should be intelligently related to one 
another. They believe that general edu- 
cation calls for the sy nthesizing of 
subject-matter elements in the interest 
of a greater unity, and for a con- 
tinuous emphasis on the grasp of gen- 
eral principles of broad applicability. 
And they hold it to be preferable when 
elements of general education can be 
spread throughout a college course 
rather than concentrated in the earlier 
years. A variety of differing efforts in 
these several directions have achieved 
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a great degree of success; but it should 
be noted that other efforts, similar to 
these in appearance, have had less ad- 
mirable consequences. It is clear that 
there is no magic in any plan as such. 
None can be successful lacking ap- 
propriate purpose, understanding, con- 
viction, and exertion on the part of the 
group of faculty members that must 
make any plan work. 

General education of such a charac- 
ter as has been recommended for all 
will make special contributions to the 
preparation of high school teachers. 
It will enable them to experience a type 
of education the principles of which 
are of the utmost importance for use 
in the secondary schools. It will help 
to make them aware of the value of 
teaching that is skilfully related to stu- 
dent concerns, that emphasizes sig- 
nificant interrelationships, and that 
manifests cooperation on the part of 
specialists. It will show that direct— 
including “extra-curricular”—experi- 
ence and student participation increase 
the effectiveness of an educational pro- 
gram. 

But the content of a superior pro- 
gram of general education, as well as 
the organization and methods em- 
ployed, will have special value for the 
professional preparation of teachers. 
As will be argued more fully later in 
this report, teachers as such partic- 
ularly need to understand human 
beings and the societies they form, A 
sound general education cannot pos- 
sibly neglect questions relating to per- 
sonality, human relations, social struc- 
ture, and social dynamics. Thus, while 
advancing the general educational de- 
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velopment of prospective teachers, it 
will simultaneously be starting to pro- 
mote understandings that are for them 
professionally significant. 

A good student personnel program 
will strengthen the educational work 
of any college and have an added value 
in the case of undergraduates who are 
preparing to teach. General education 
has particular implications for the de- 
velopment of such a program. Thus 
if general education is to begin with 
student interests and needs it must 
have some means of finding out what 
these are. If it is to view the student 
as a whole person it must have a 
broader than traditional concern with 
the various aspects of a student’s life, 
for example, with health, emotional ad- 
justment, aesthetic interests, social ade- 
quacy, and vocational purposes. If it 
is to encourage integrity and respon- 
sible behavior it must be interested in 
the provision of wise guidance and 
counseling. Such guidance, moreover, 
will be seen as needful ‘with reference 
to personal and vocational as well as to 
academic problems. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that 
personnel work is the particular job 
of general education, but rather to 
declare that general education must 
support and share in it. As will be seen 
later, the principles of general educa- 
tion have powerful implications for the 
entire college program, and one of 
these is that there should be a more 
widespread and informed concern with 
the needs and purposes of all students. 
Thus the personnel point of view 
should permeate the entire college fac- 
ulty, and all should share, formally or 


informally, in the tasks of counseling 
and guidance. At the very least stu- 
dents should be provided with free 
access to their professors. Experts in 
personnel will often be needed to pro- 
vide special services, help with dif- 
ficult cases, and contribute to the 
deepening of understanding on the part 
of their colleagues. The formal or- 
ganization of personnel services will 
properly vary from college to college, 
but the responsibility of assisting in the 
work should always be shared as 
widely as possible. 

The professional value to prospective 
teachers of experiencing a sound per- 
sonnel program can be great. Such ex- 
perience will at least suggest the con- 
tributions they can themselves make 
later on by manifesting a personal in- 
terest in their own students and help- 
ing to provide them with reliable and 
friendly guidance. More can be ac- 
complished if the teachers-to-be are 
enabled to study and discuss personnel 
procedures in relation to their own 
contacts with the program. Still fur- 
ther advantages can be obtained by 
permitting them, as they become 
upperclassmen, to participate in per- 
sonnel work with younger college 
students. 

Certain current tendencies relating 
to the instruction provided in special 
teaching fields promise to make for 
improvement in the preparation of high 
school teachers. As a matter of fact 
those tendencies apply to the great 
body of subject-matter courses and 
have, furthermore, developed without 
exclusive reference to teacher educa- 
tion. However, they advantageously 
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affect advanced courses that must be 
relied upon to equip teachers for their 
respective specialities. Such courses 
constitute a vital part in any program 
for the preparation of high school 
teachers, but ordinarily they must be 
planned and conducted with the needs 
of a larger population in mind. This 
is true whether they lie in the various 
academic fields—English, the foreign 
languages, the social sciences, the nat- 
ural sciences, and mathematics, for ex- 
ample—or in such areas as music, art, 
agriculture, industry, craftsmanship, 
home economics, and the like. 

What are some of the directions of 
current change, affecting courses that 
are likely to be included in teaching 
majors and minors, that those con- 
cerned with the education of teachers 
are delighted to observe? First is the 
tendency to provide for greater 
breadth and a more effective unity. 
Attention is being shifted from the 
learning of innumerable details to the 
grasp of unifying principles and the 
seeing of subjects whole. Majors, more- 
over, are being developed in combina- 
tions of subjects, under such titles as 
history and literature, the social studies, 
general science, and vocational agricul- 
ture. In all these ways relationships— 
inner and outer—are being emphasized. 
Such developments are to the advan- 
tage of prospective teachers, who can- 
not expect to specialize narrowly when 
they go to work in the high schools. 

A second tendency is to stress the 
significance of what is studied in its 
relation to both highly personal and 
also broader social concerns. Bearings 
on problems that students face or 


anticipate are brought out, and social 
implications are carefully developed. 
Thus the emphasis of general educa- 
tion on personal responsibility and on 
the use of knowledge for the guidance 
of personal behavior in a social world 
is continued. Moreover, the idea that 
what a student is learning may help 
him in his lifework is increasingly ad- 
mitted. Pure knowledge, of course, 
continues to have a vocational sig- 
nificance for prospective scholars. The 
practical significance of knowledge for 
others is more and more subject to 
consideration. These developments 
again are valuable to those who intend 
to use what they have learned in teach- 
ing high school students. Neither for 
them nor for others will respect for 
learning be lessened when they are 
helped to see how they can use it most 
effectively in their personal and pro- 
fessional lives. 

A final tendency that may be noted 
is for college instruction generally to 
provide more opportunities for student 
initiative and participation and to 
arrange for more in the way of direct 
experience. As underclassmen become 
upperclassmen, indeed, the case for 
such provisions grows ever more ap- 
pealing. Consequently we see the de- 
velopment of tutorial plans, inde- 
pendent study plans, group project 
plans, and the like. Consequently, too, 
we see increasing encouragement to 
students to broaden their experience 
of life through field activities that illu- 
minate the subjects they are studying 
and also enable them to test what they 
have learned in use. Examples would 
be geological field trips, visits to and 
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perhaps employment in_ industrial 
chemical plants, community surveys 
and apprentice service in social agen- 
cies, association with foreign language 
groups, exploration of local art and 
cultural resources, and work experi- 
ences of various types. The value of 
such activities while there is still time 
to explore their implications in a learn- 
ing situation is very great. 

The authors of this report believe 
that the several tendencies that have 
been described point toward great im- 
provement in the education of teachers 
so far as their control of subject-matter 
resources is concerned. That these 
tendencies are the result of efforts to 
improve educational provisions for all 
undergraduates is a cause for special 
satisfaction. There is, however, one 
factor in the situation that calls for a 
warning. Even with relatively narrow 
majors the pressure upon students to 
build up too heavy concentrations has 
often been great. These pressures have 
sometimes come from faculty members 
with more interest in their specialities 
than ‘in educational balance. Some- 
times they have come from certain 
professional schools and from the 
spokesmen for particular vocations. 
The efforts to broaden majors may 
meet with opposition in such quarters 
or they may lead to a demand that an 
even larger share of college programs 
be provided for purposes of con- 
centration. 

It is to be hoped that any such pres- 
sures can be checked. It is not only 
those who are specially concerned with 
the education of teachers that favor 
breadth and integration in advanced 


subject-matter programs. It is ; not only 
they who believe that adequate time 
allowance can be made for such study 
with room still remaining for general 
education and a reasonable provision 
for professional preparation. This view 
is spreading. It is in any case quite clear 
that faculty members who have famil- 
iarized themselves with contemporary 
high schools and their needs have come 
to favor programs of the sort here 
recommended. Where conviction as to 
their desirability for all students is still 
lacking the possibility of developing 
them for the benefit of prospective 
teachers should be earnestly explored. 
The professional element in a pro- 
gram of teacher education must be 
adequate to prepare each student for 
beginning service in a modern high 
school. While general education and 
the further study of subjects to be 
taught should constitute by far the 
major portion of such a program, 
suitable provision for study and ex- 
perience that are more specifically 
related to the teaching task is equally 
essential. Such work will be the special 
concern of departments of education 
although not all of it need necessarily 
be offered by those departments. 
Formal instruction in professional 
subjects can usefully be classified under 
two headings. First there will be cer- 
tain courses—corresponding to those 
constituting the core of a subject-mat- 
ter major—which are required by all 
prospective teachers. Then there will 
be a greater or lesser number of elec- 
tives—the provision largely depending 
upon the character and size of the col- 
lege—designed to provide for individ- 
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ual professional interests and needs. 
Specialized courses in guidance, evalua- 
tion, public relations, school finance, 
teachers’ organizations, health educa- 
tion, intergroup education, use of the 
library, visual education, and similar 
subjects would fall in this second cate- 
gory. Such elective courses have as 
great justification as those of like 
character offered in other departments. 
Their existence enriches the offerings 
of a college to both prospective and 
experienced teachers. It is, however, 
to the basic, common elements in pro- 
fessional education that attention will 
be devoted in the remainder of this 
section. 

All high school teachers have re- 
sponsibilities to their pupils, respon- 
sibilities to their communities, re- 
sponsibilities to their schools, and 
responsibilities to their subjects. The 
purpose of their professional prepara- 
tion should be to fit them for the 
proper discharge of these responsi- 
bilities. This means that they must 
study adolescent growth and develop- 
ment, the community and larger so- 
cietal units, the American high school, 
and ways and means of making the 
most effective use of the knowledge 
and skills that relate to their teaching 
specialties, 

It has already been noted that a 
well-devised program of general edu- 
cation will contribute to a prospective 
teacher’s understanding of human 
growth and development. But further 
instruction, of a more professional 
character and with special emphasis 
on the period of adolescence, will evi- 
dently be essential, especially in a 


period when young people are beset 
by so many serious problems. The 
needs of modern youth must be ex- 
plored, the general principles that ac- 
count for contemporary adolescent 
behavior must be studied, and skill in 
gaining a sympathetic understanding of 
individual pupils of widely varying 
types must be developed. Because 
prospective teachers are likely them- 
selves to be middle-class individuals of 
the academic—verbal type, and because 
colleges are chiefly adjusted to work- 
ing with students of this character, 
some particular effort needs to be made 
to promote understanding and ap- 
preciation of persons with alternative 
backgrounds, interests, and _ talents. 
That this is necessary is seen when it 
is recalled that contemporary high 
schools are dedicated to the service of 
all boys and girls. Evidently every 
effort must be made to avoid sending 
to such schools teachers who are’con- 
temptuous of many types of pupil or 
incapable of establishing effective rela- 
tions with them. 

The development of a broad under- 
standing of today’s adolescents and of 
how they can best be helped to learn 
calls for a combination of theoretical 
study and firsthand experience. The 
theoretical materials should be drawn 
from a variety of disciplines—the 
biological, the psychological, the social 
—that are contributing to our grow- 
ing knowledge of personality. The 
direct experiences should be with chil- 
dren of numerous types in a variety 
of situations. While schools will offer 
the leading opportunities for firsthand 
study, they should not be used exclu- 
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sively for this purpose. Church or- 
ganizations, youth-serving agencies, 
and summer camps also offer means 
for obtaining direct contacts with 
youth. In any case the schools em- 
ployed should be varied in character, 
or at least such as to enable prospec- 
tive teachers to become acquainted 
with cosmopolitan groups of pupils. 
The study of children should not be 
wholly focused on individuals: at- 
tention should also be directed to the 
interplay of personalities and to the 
character and significance of group 
structure and dynamics. The goals 
should be capacity to establish con- 
structive teacher—pupil relationships 
and also skill in the guidance of rela- 
tionships among pupils themselves. 
These are the tasks of democratic 
leadership in the schools. 
Community study and study of the 
larger society are essential for eg 
reasons. High schools are social 1 
stitutions and what they attempt to 
accomplish should be determined, 
significant part, by the character, “— 
lems, needs, and prospects of the sup- 
porting society. The nature and needs 
of children are influenced significantly 
by social circumstances, as has been 
seen. The community possesses re- 
sources through the understanding and 
use of which teachers can enrich their 
instruction. Finally, teachers who are 
able to establish sound relations with 
the communities in which they work 
gain in effectiveness and personal satis- 
factions. As in the case of learning 
about human nature, general education 
can be counted on to contribute to a 
prospective teacher’s social under- 
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standing. Here again, however, addi- 
tional study in which implications for 
teachers are highlighted is called for, 
Here too, of course, the case for a 
blending of classroom study with di- 
rect experience is impregnable: the 
college community as a potential labo- 
ratory should not be ignored. 

Prospective teachers evidently need 
to study high schools and their funce- 
tions, and to prepare themselves to 
work in cooperation with their col- 
leagues for the improvement of these 
institutions. A good teacher is not ex- 
clusively concerned with his own 
classes and subjects. He feels and wel- 
comes a responsibility for sharing in 
group efforts to better his school as 
a whole and to achieve for it a more 
organic unity. During his preparation 
he needs help i in gaining this point of 
view and in developing the under- 
standing and skill that will enable him 
to act as an effective team member. 
He consequently needs instruction in 
the organization, administration, and 
operation of the high school as a whole. 
Attention should given to 
school finance and to the functions of 
teachers’ organizations of various types. 
A sense of the worth of the teacher’s 
work and a feeling of genuine enthu- 
siasm for it should be persistently 
promoted. 

But the teacher should not, of course, 
think of the high school without ref- 
erence to its relationships with other 
educational and noneducational institu- 
tions. The high school serves children 
at a particular stage of their develop- 
ment; its teachers need to understand 
and cooperate with the elementary 
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schools from which those children 
come, and the colleges and various 
occupational units to which they will 

o. There should also be understand- 
ing of the horizontal relationships—in- 
escapable or potential—of the school. 
Its work should evidently be planned 
and conducted with reference to the 
character and role of the home, the 
church, the library, the museum, the 
press, the radio, the courts, the social 
agencies, the forces of public health, 
business, industry, and the like. Par- 
ticularly important are the relations of 
the schools with parents and with the 
public generally. These matters should 
be studied by prospective teachers and 
efforts should be made to develop skill 
in working with at least some of the 
groups indicated. 

The emphasis laid on the importance 
of a high school teacher’s understand- 
ing adolescents, the community, and 
the school should not lead anyone to 
suppose that the importance of his 
understanding the subjects he is to 
teach is being underestimated. The 
earlier attention given to advanced 
work in fields of subject-matter spe- 
cialization should, indeed, have fore- 
stalled any such interpretation. It is 
not, however, enough for a prospective 
teacher to know his stuff; he must also 
know how to mediate it to various 
types of high school student. This 
necessity of giving attention to vary- 
ing teaching methods provides a valu- 
able opportunity for spreading con- 
cern with teacher preparation beyond 
the confines of the education depart- 
ment. Ideally, instruction in methods 
courses will be entrusted to faculty 


members who combine an unques- 
tioned competence in their subject 
field with a sympathetic understanding 
of the task of the high school and its 
teachers. Such persons, in addition to 
giving indispensable help to prospec- 
tive teachers, provide an effective 
liaison between their fellow subject- 
matter specialists and the other mem- 
bers of the department of education. 

Since all good teachers grow in com- 
petency on the job, continually retest- 
ing old methods and experimenting 
with new ones, it is important that they 
have some understanding of how they 
may evaluate the effectiveness of their 
procedures as well as the development 
of their pupils. Since they must ex- 
pect—and wish—to share in guidance 
activities they will need to know how 
to keep and interpret cumulative 
records. 

Many of the principles that were 
stressed when general education was 
being discussed are equally applicable 
with respect to professional education 
—being, indeed, the principles of all 
good education. Thus there should be 
continuing concern with the pros- 
pective teacher’s integrity, initiative, 
and responsibility. Relationships—the 
togetherness of things and people— 
should be continuously emphasized. 
There is no good reason why profes- 
sional courses should not rate as high 
as any others in intellectual content 
and artistic challenge. They call with 
special insistence for an admixture of 
firsthand experience: it is stupid only 
to study about children, communities, 
schools, and teaching procedures, never 
to study them directly. 
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Educators who understand the im- 
portance of direct experience have 
been successful in finding many ways 
to provide it. Campus and neighboring 
schools have been a first resource, but 
the facilities of other youth-serving 
agencies, where boys and girls reveal 
their nonschool selves have also proved 
available. Local communities have of- 
fered rich laboratory opportunities, 
and efforts to promote experience over 
a broader area have often had much 
success. Here are a variety of arenas 
in which prospective teachers may ob- 
serve, assist, and play responsible roles 
under guidance. Some opportunities 
may be employed during the regular 
college year. Others are more readily 
available during vacation _ periods. 
Through good planning a breadth and 
variety of field experience can be 
provided during the course of a 
teacher’s preparation. It is, indeed, im- 
portant that children should be seen 
as well as some particular child, the 
high school curriculum as well as one’s 
own subject, the school as a whole as 
well as the aspect in which one expects 
especially to be involved, the homes, 
churches, and industries as well as the 
institutions of education. Students 
should, of course, be prepared to get 
the most from their excursions into 
the field and should be helped to 
analyze them after they have been 
experienced. Thus an interplay of 
thought and action can be maintained, 
and a surer and deeper grasp of prin- 
ciples guaranteed. 

The culminating field experience of 
the prospective teacher will be that of 
student teaching. This should be as 
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broad, as complete, and as genuine as 
possible. To the fullest degree feasible 
it should enable the student to get the 
feel of the classroom, the school, and 
the surrounding community. It should 
be carried on under supervisors who 
see each student as an individual, who 
understand the schools and communi- 
ties in which the student-teaching ex- 
perience is occurring, and who know 
when and how to guide. 

The total program of teacher prep- 
aration—general education, additional 
work in subject-matter fields, and pro- 
fessional education—should possess an 
essential unity; integrating relation- 
ships should exist between the several 
parts. In all that has been said thus 
far emphasis has been laid on common 
purposes and unifying principles. The 
fact is that contemporary strivings in 
all of the areas that have been distin- 
guished are similar. In each there is an 
observable drive for better synthesis, 
less subdivision of the program into 
innumerable brief courses, greater flex- 
ibility, sharper attention to student 
purposes and needs. All these tend- 
encies are encouraging for the develop- 
ment of programs that will be more 
effective in preparing teachers for 
modern high schools. 

The authors of this report are satis- 
fied that the time now customarily 
devoted to the preparation of high 
school teachers is not enough for the 
provision of a wholly adequate, well- 
balanced program. Five- year programs, 
including one year of graduate work, 
are essential if all that has been rec- 
ommended above is to be well accom- 
plished. Yet additional time will be of 
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no great advantage unless it is wisely 
employed. An integrated four-year 
program, with the parts planned in 
relation to one another, organized in 
relatively large blocks of time, and 
providing richly for firsthand contacts 
with children, schools, and the com- 
munity, would be preferable to five 
years devoted to piling up credits in 
order to meet irrelevant requirements. 

But no matter how long or how 
intelligent programs of teacher prepa- 
ration may be it will never be possible 
to produce a master teacher in ad- 
vance of experience on the job. 
Teacher education must always be 
seen as a continuous process in which 
in-service education must play a highly 
important part. The kind of prepara- 
tory program recommended in this 
report should prove effective in pro- 
ducing teachers eager to grow steadily 
in competence on the job, and capable 
of so doing. Indeed the production of 
such teachers should be one of the 
definite purposes of the colleges. But 
the colleges should also concern them- 
selves more and more with assisting 
schools and teachers with realistic pro- 
grams of in-service education. Through 
continuous contacts with their grad- 
uates, and services to them and other 
established teachers, they can make 
notable contributions and at the same 
time gain ever fresher insights as to 
the needs that their programs of 
preparation should fit their graduates 
to meet. 

A word may now be said regarding 
the distribution of time between the 
various elements in a program of 
teacher preparation. This should evi- 


dently be worked out cooperatively by 
college faculties with an eye single to 
providing modern high schools with 
the best teachers possible. A focus of 
attention on the needs of students and 
of the schools in which they are to 
work will increase the likelihood of 
agreement and ensure adequate provi- 
sion for the professional element, The 
authors of this report hold in equal 
respect all the elements they have dis- 
cussed. They understand the impulse 
of a specialist in any one—or in any 
part of one—to stress the importance 
of what he knows best and to press for 
its receiving greater recognition. But 
they are persuaded that it is through 
the proper balancing of parts that 
superior programs will be developed. 
And they would urge on all faculty 
members the virtues of a constant ef- 
fort to strive for common agreement 
through shared attention to common 
ends. 

Some concluding attention may now 
be given to the problem of interesting 
the right students in teaching and of 
discouraging the others. Here the col- 
leges have a serious responsibility. 
While this responsibility bears par- 
ticularly on professors of education, it 
is nevertheless one in which all faculty 
and staff members should share. Its 
discharge requires a conviction of the 
worth of teaching, an understanding of 
the conditions under which teaching 
will be done and of the capacities called 
for if it is to be done well, and an 
ability to help students decide whether 
or not they are likely to find success 
and satisfaction in the profession. What 
is called for is vocational guidance in 
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which considerations of social wel- 
fare are balanced with consideration of 
the welfare of individuals. As things 
are, vocational guidance is often hap- 
hazard. As it relates to teaching it is 
often ill-founded. For example, the 
decisions of students in this connection 
are influenced not only by guidance 
experts and well-informed professors, 
but also by the deliberate or casual 
behavior of faculty members who lack 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
high schools and a genuine respect for 
high- -school teaching. 

An increase in such understanding 
and such respect is, therefore, vigor- 
ously to be sought. The result would 
be acceptance of the idea that all boys 
and girls should attend high school, 
and of the inference that high schools 
must be prepared to meet the needs of 
all. There would follow recognition 
that teachers must work with young 
people who vary widely with respect 
to interests and talents and who have 
important needs that cannot be satisfied 
by knowledge alone. The notion that 
only those pupils who are strong on 
the academic or verbal side are worth 
teaching must, indeed, be rooted out. 
No doubt some high school teachers 
can, and perhaps should, specialize in 
working with pupils of this type. But 
they, as well as all others, should have 
learned to respect youth of every 
variety. And they should have been 
taught to believe that helping any pupil 
in any way suited to his particular 
needs is a worthy occupation. These 
attitudes will not easily be gained as 
long as college faculties do not share 
them. Nor will faculties who lack such 
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convictions be likely to help the ablest 
young men and women to catch a 
glimpse of the challenge for them of 
the work of the teacher today. 

The precise stage at which a col- 
lege student will begin to think seri- 
ously of becoming a high school 
teacher will naturally vary from case 
to case. A proportion will have entered 
college with the ambition already well 
formed. Others will reach a tentative 
decision during their college days, some 
sooner and some later. The colleges 
have a responsibility of vocsiianll 
guidance in the cases of all under- 
graduates. Students who lack voca- 
tional inclinations need help in dis- 
covering the range of possibilities open 
to them. Such help may be more or 
less formally provided. It may concern 
itself with a greater or lesser number 
of occupations. But in any college that 
prepares teachers there should be ade- 
quate presentation of the social worth 
of the teaching profession and of the 
satisfactions and rewards available to 
those who undertake high school 
teaching of various types. 

Of course vocational inclinations are 
not necessarily wise. That a student 
wishes to become a teacher does not 
guarantee that he can become a good 
teacher. The college has, therefore, a 
further responsibility of selection. This 
should be discharged not mechanically 
but educationally, with the students 
sharing in the process. The latter 
should be helped to see what high 
schools and high school teaching are 
becoming. They should be helped to 
understand what personal qualities and 
professional equipment are essential in 
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ood teachers for such schools. They 

should be helped to estimate the likeli- 
hood that they themselves can become 
strong teachers and find joy in the 
profession. It should always be under- 
stood, of course, that good teachers are 
by no means uniform. High schools 
suited to our times need staff mem- 
bers of varied talents, variously 
equipped. 

It is more and more agreed that the 
processes of selection should be spread 
over a period of time. Since young 
people do not come to a vocational 
focus, even tentatively, at just the same 
educational stage it is desirable to per- 
mit them to register their interest in 
teaching as early or as late as practical 
considerations will permit. Since it is 
not easy to estimate individual promise 
at such time of registration the policy 
of tentative acceptance may well be 
a generous one. But when this is the 
case it is important to provide means 
whereby students and faculty members 
can r: ipidly accumulate better evidence 
regarding the wisdom of the original 
decision. If the results are favorable the 
student’s motivation will be strength- 
ened. If otherwise he will be saved 
from a serious mistake and may still, 
through guidance, be helped to a better 
vocational decision. 

In many colleges it remains the 
custom to frown upon early vocational 
choices. Granting that such choices 
may prove unwise and that they should 
never be irrevocable, the authors of this 
report believe that it is desirable to 
encourage would-be teachers, at least, 
to register their ambitions as early as 
they are formed. They believe, too, 


that at least informal guidance should 
be provided for such students follow- 
ing such registration. Help may well 
be given along a number of valuable 
lines. Students can be aided in getting 
a clearer understanding of what it 
means to be a high-school teacher and 
in appraising their own capacity to 
perform and enjoy a teacher’s duties. 
They can be helped to analyze their 
own educational experiences and to 
begin to see the professional implica- 
tions and values in their work in gen- 
eral education and other courses. They 
can be advised how to use vacation 
periods so as to gain experiences that 
will prove valuable if they persist in 
their intention of becoming teachers. 

The above suggestions may excite a 
suspicion that more courses in educa- 
tion, beginning in the freshman year, 
are being proposed, but nothing so for- 
midable is necessarily in mind. In 
teachers colleges, where large numbers 
of freshmen enter with the expectation 
of becoming teachers, it may prove 
both wise and feasible to offer them 
an orientation—guidance course in edu- 
cation at once. This will provide a 
prompt and welcome recognition of a 
serious purpose, and can be of great 
value in the process of selection. In 
other types of institution less formal 
procedures are probably indicated at 
the earlier stages. In most colleges, in- 
deed, regular courses in professional 
subjects will probably first be offered 
in the junior year. It should be added 
that postponement beyond this point 
of the decision to prepare for teaching 
must ordinarily result in a poorly inte- 
grated program. 
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Ill WORKING TOGETHER 
FOR IMPROVEMENT 


By itself a report such as this, how- 
ever cogent it may be and however 
widely approved in the abstract, can- 
not bring improvement in teacher edu- 
cation. That improvement must wait 
on specific action on particular cam- 
puses. It must be brought about by 
real faculties working earnestly and 
intelligently together. It will be 
brought about as such faculties gain 
a deeper sense of their shared respon- 
sibility for teacher education, a clearer 
understanding of the high schools and 
their needs, and a surer power of co- 
operative endeavor. 

The magnitude of the colleges’ re- 
sponsibility for the production of 
teachers ready to make American high 
schools what they ought to be has been 
stressed throughout this report. In the 
words of President Conant these 
schools “have a job to do that is not 
to be measured primarily in terms 
of their success or failure in the for- 
mal education of the specially gifted 
youth.”® They can do this job—for 
every boy and girl in America—only 
if they have the right kinds of teacher. 
The high schools and the country look 
to the colleges to produce those 
teachers. 

The colleges will be more likely to 
respond in the degree that their fac- 
ulty members have become really ac- 
quainted with the high school and its 
problems and have cultivated a sympa- 
thetic understanding thereof. It will 
not do to leave these tasks solely to 

® Conant, op. cit., p. 162 


members of departments of education, 
Those with other specialties, partic- 
ularly in fields in which prospective 
teachers are preparing themselves, need 
firsthand knowledge of the schools, 
their teachers, and their administrators, 
The values of such acquaintance if the 
colleges are to adjust their expecta- 
tions respecting the high school grad- 
uates that come to them were empha- 
sized by Dr. Conant in a preceding 
report. The value is equally great if 
they are to send to the high schools 
teachers of the types that are needed. 
The colleges should definitely seek the 
testimony of the schools regarding just 
what these types are. 

But full appreciation of respon- 
sibility and a clear understanding of 
need will be of little help unless action 
follows. Much help can come through 
action taken by individuals—the im- 
provement of particular courses, the 
more skilful guidance of particular stu- 
dents. But substantial and rapid im- 
provement will require group action as 
well. This is true with respect to gen- 
eral education, patterns of subject- 
matter concentration for teachers, the 
professional part of the program, and, 
indeed, college instruction as a whole. 
There is, happily, reason to believe that 
most faculties today include at least 
some members who are eager for op- 
portunities to work together in the in- 
terest of the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

To stimulate cooperative action and 
provide for coordination of effort the 
authors of this report recommend the 
setting up of widely representative 
faculty committees on teacher educa- 
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tion. It would also be desirable for 
specialists in teacher education to be 
represented on committees on general 
education or on the replanning of 
courses and course patterns to meet 
the needs of students majoring in par- 
ticular fields. And every effort should 
be made to keep such groups in close 
touch with one another so that all may 
be stimulated to think in terms of the 
college program as a whole. 

Since judgment regarding desirable 
changes is bound to vary and since far- 
reaching and all-embracing changes 
are hard to agree upon, the value of 
encouraging and permitting particular 
experiments should be noted. While 
the goal should always be curricular 
unity and balance it must be recog- 
nized that progress ordinarily is made 
through advances now at one point and 
now at another. Too often college cur- 
riculum committees function so as to 
frustrate the experimental impulses of 
particular faculty members or groups. 
But there are great advantages to a 
liberal policy toward proposals to try 
out new types of course or to test a 
whole new pattern with a limited 
group of students. Faculty enthusiasms 
are thus saved from being dampened, 
and new ideas are given a chance to be 
tested in action. If the experimental 
attitude is maintained and evaluation 
of actual outcomes carefully made the 
risks are small. Moreover, successful 
demonstration on a small scale increases 
the likelihood that wider-ranging im- 
provements will be instituted. All these 
remarks apply, of course, to every kind 
of experimentation, whether by sub- 
ject-matter professors, by members of 
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departments of education, or by both 
in conjunction. 

The role of presidents and deans in 
encouraging the improvement of col- 
lege instruction must not be under- 
estimated. With respect to teacher 
education the advantage when these 
officers have a deep concern with this 
aspect of a college’s responsibility is 
obvious. There is also the broader 
matter of the respect and recognition 
accorded to faculty members who are 
willing to give special energy to the 
improvement of their own teaching 
and who are outstandingly successful. 
It is notorious that in our college and 
university culture the highest prestige 
is reserved for research and that among 
the consequences have been the prolif- 
eration of highly specialized courses 
and the pressure on students for nar- 
row and intensive specialization. If the 
educational developments implicit in 
the general education movement, and 
recommended in this report, are to be 
rapidly realized administrators must 
encourage and protect those faculty 
members who are willing to devote 
their chief energies to teaching and to 
cooperative endeavor in the interest of 
curricular improvements. 

Such a policy is particularly essential 
since the graduate schools, in which the 
faculty members are prepared, cus- 
tomarily give little deliberate attention 
to the problems of college teaching. 
Without the slightest derogation of 
the importance of research, the authors 
of this report would like to register 
their belief that the usual graduate 
school experience fails to prepare 
doctoral candidates adequately for 
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their teaching and other educational 
responsibilities. They believe that most 
colleges would welcome faculty mem- 
bers whose preparation had dev eloped 
in them many of the attitudes and 
competencies listed in this report in 
connection with its discussion of high 
school teachers. Just as the schools and 
colleges should explore the needs of the 
former together, so the needs of the 
latter should be discussed by them 
with the universities. 

In the meantime how to improve 
teacher education—and all education— 
in the colleges today must be largely 
learned by faculty members on the job. 
Progress will be made by patient work- 
ing together on common problems in 
such fashions as have already been sug- 
gested. Some of these endeavors may 
be wholly local, but others should 
draw in representatives of the high 
schools. 

If participation in a cooperative 
study is feasible this is likely to prove 
of particular value. Such a study is 
an enterprise in which a number of 
colleges take part over an extended 
period of time. Examples would be the 
studies conducted by the Commission 
on Teacher Education and the Com- 
mittee on General Education of the 
American Council on Education, the 
program of the North Central As- 
sociation relating to the preparation of 
high school teachers in liberal arts col- 
leges, and such state-wide cooperative 
activities as have been developed in 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
New York, and Ohio, and are being de- 
veloped in an increasing number of 
other states. Such studies have resulted 


in the holding of stimulating con- 
ferences, the development of sig- 
nificant workshops, and the sharing of 
the costs of helpful consultant services, 
They have given encouragement and 
guidance to those faculty members on 
particular campuses who were most 
eager to strive for the improvement of 
instruction. When specifically related 
to teacher education, cooperative 
studies have ordinarily provided for 
participation of representatives of the 
schools and thus promoted better 
school—college relations. 

State councils on teacher education 
possess many of the advantages of co- 
operative studies and often lead to their 
development on a state-wide basis. The 
setting up of such councils is now 
proceeding rapidly. They provide reg- 
ular means for closer contacts between 
representatives of the various colleges 
and universities engaged in _ teacher 
education, of the public school forces, 
and of the state department of educa- 
tion. They promote mutual under- 
standing and cooperative endeavors. 
They further provide a means whereby 
the working of certification regula- 
tions can be evaluated and desirable 
modifications brought about. 

It is hoped that this report will be 
used by many colleges and individual 
faculty members as a basis for the re- 
examination of particular programs of 
teacher education or aspects thereof. It 
expresses the broad judgments of a 
representative committee, guided by 
the criticisms of a larger and equally 
representative body of consultants. It 
should prove valuable, therefore, as a 
basis for local discussions of local prac- 
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tices. In such discussions high school 
spokesmen might well be invited to 
participate. 

Such questions as the following 
could wisely be considered. Is the re- 
ort’s analysis of needs relevant to our 
situation? Would the acceptance of 
its recommendations—in general or in 
particular respects—promise to result 
in the production of teachers equipped 
to do a better job in the high schools 
where they are likely to be placed? 
To what extent does our present pro- 
gram correspond to what the report 
recommends? To what extent would 
it be feasible to begin to move in the 
direction of acting upon the recom- 
mendations? What should be the first 
steps? Who should be involved? 

It may be that some faculties, in 
consultation with high school repre- 
sentatives, will conclude that certain 
of the report’s recommendations are 
not significant for their situations. Or 
it may be that they will decide that 
while to move in certain directions 
would make for better teacher prepara- 
tion such movement is impracticable 
for them. If the latter prove to be the 
case certain additional questions should 
evidently be considered. Ought our 
college to limit its work of teacher 
preparation in some way? In terms of 
teachers for particular types of school? 
Or of teachers of particular subjects? 
Or ought our college, perhaps, to 


withdraw entirely from the field of 
teacher education? There is no reason 
why every college should undertake 
the responsibility of preparing high 
school teachers. There is every reason, 
in view of the situation described in the 
introduction to this report, why a 
college that is not prepared to take 
the responsibility of teacher education 
very seriously or is not equipped to 
fulfil that responsibility effectively 
should withdraw from the lists. 

Most colleges, however, must pro- 
duce more and better teachers if the 
needs of today’s high school students 
are to be adequately met. It is hoped 
that this report may help in stimulating 
changes that will have such results. 
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The Discovery of Outstanding Talent in Youth 


HIS Committee was asked to stress 
TG eatantien of those beliefs 
about the early identification of talent 
that would be acceptable to the large 
majority of Americans interested in 
secondary and college education. The 
assumption is that great improvement 
can be made in school practices with- 
out getting outside those areas where 
there is fundamental agreement, despite 
differences in terminology. 

In Section I of this report certain 
general propositions are stated about 
talent and its identification. These 
propositions are followed by clarify- 
ing comments. Section II is devoted to 
specific recommendations. Section III, 
which is not here published, includes 
abstracts of individual memorandums 
prepared by various members of the 
committee. 


I. IDENTIFYING TALENT 


The committee believes that man’s 
talents are adequate to solve the many 
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problems that keep him from living a 
happy and socially constructive ex- 
istence. It is convinced, too, that in 
the United States, as in other coun- 
tries, adequate procedures have not 
been developed for discovering, train- 
ing, and utilizing the great amount of 
human talent available. For numerous 
reasons our culture has paid far greater 
attention to the location, fabrication, 
and use of material resources than to 
the location, development, and use of 
human resources. Economists, engi- 
neers, geologists, agriculturalists, and 
other groups interested in man’s ma- 
terial wants are constantly trying to 
find out what the earth can yield for 
the betterment of civilization. The dis- 
coveries that are made are immediately 
and obviously profitable in an eco- 
nomic sense. Many reports have been 
published and widely circulated which 
describe the material resources of 
geographical areas of all sizes. Much 
less attention has been given to the 
systematic discovery and use of out- 
standing human capacities. The as- 
sumption seems to have been that 
“genius will out.” The committee be- 
lieves that this faith is not justified. 

The serious condition in which 
modern society finds itself is primarily 
a consequence of inadequate attention 
to people, their talents and their edu- 
cation. Effective exploitation of a 
country’s natural resources for the 
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benefit of its own citizenry is rarely if 
ever achieved prior to the develop- 
ment of a program of education de- 
signed to select and train human 
talent. Even so-called “advanced” 
nations, such as the United States, are 
dependent for prosperity in a broad 
sense upon widespread education and 
training of the total population, in- 
cluding the gifted. The latter are of 
great social and economic significance 
because they become the leaders in all 
fields of endeavor. 

For these reasons, the committee be- 
lieves it is important to make available 
to all kinds of social organizations and 
groups the names of youth whose gifts 
are outstanding. Because of the great 
importance of the time factor, and 
because human talents must be de- 
veloped gradually through varied ex- 
periences, the earlier outstanding 
capacities can be identified, the greater 
the likelihood that they can be de- 
veloped and used to contribute to 
human welfare. 

The preparation of rosters of talented 
youth may be expected to have far- 
reaching consequences. Certainly in 
many cases new self-understanding 
will come to those whose names ap- 
pear in such lists, and parents of these 
individuals are more likely to be aware 
of the responsibility to see that such 
talent is developed. Even a new com- 
munity awareness of the significance 
of such talent may result. 

Perhaps more significant will be the 
effect of such discov ery and listing on 
high schools and colleges. Administra- 
tors and teachers, most of whom are 
inclined at present to recognize only 


verbal abilities, may become aware of 
the importance of other types of talent. 
Questions will be raised in the high 
school and in the college regarding 
the responsibility of each institution 
for the further development of a special 
ability such as social leadership. Cur- 
riculum changes may result both for 
the highly talented and for those with 
talents of a lower order. It is possible 
that guidance officers will direct those 
with outstanding talent in social leader- 
ship to civil service so that these talents 
may be more fully utilized for the 
public welfare. 

But for both the general public and 
the gifted individual there is another 
great advantage in a program of talent 
identification. Without regard to social 
or economic status there would be 
available a description of America’s 
potential personnel wealth. These 
young people must receive the best 
of training if they are to make their 
maximum contribution. There are clear 
implications for financial subsidy if 
needed, wise counseling and guidance, 
and periodic evaluation. 

Some kinds of talent reveal them- 
selves to the careful observer very 
early in the life of an individual. The 
primary mental abilities described in 
Section III are illustrations. This fact 
argues for a program of talent search 
that begins in the elementary school. 
While the committee would support 
such a program, its specific recom- 
mendations pertain to what can be done 
at the secondary school level. One 
great advantage in beginning a na- 
tional search for talent with the en- 
trance of youth to the secondary 
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school is the administrative simplifica- 
tion resulting from the much smaller 
number of secondary schools in com- 
parison with elementary schools. The 
state of Illinois, for example, has 9,000 
one-room rural schools. 

The committee felt that a start 
should be made by formulating a 
number of statements about talent and 
its identification on which all were 
agreed. In the following pages these 
opinions are stated and elaborated, with 
the conviction that all serious students 
of the education of America’s youth 
will be in substantial agreement. 

Talents of many types are of 
great importance in modern society. 
Any modern culture is complex. Ours 
is exceedingly so. The variety of jobs 
to be done requires innumerable types 
of talent. Because of a long and some- 
times blinding tradition, many educa- 
tors are disposed to overestimate the 
value of verbal ability—and all too 
often a type of verbal ability that is 
synonymous with memorization. Some 
schools seem to be primarily, if not 
exclusively, interested in developing 
only those capacities which enable boys 
and girls to make higher grades in 
courses which stress the facts of sci- 
ence, language, arithmetic, and the 
social studies. The extent to which this 
restricted point of view tends to pre- 
clude the discovery and development 
of other types of talent is nowhere 
made clearer than in the biographies of 
“poor scholars” who became distin- 
guished citizens. 

The present committee sharply dis- 
sents from this belief and the practices 
that it implies. Schools generally must 
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devote much more attention to finding 
out which boys and girls give promise 
of becoming outstanding citizens in 
the broadest sense. Successful citizen- 
ship requires varied talents. Conse- 
quently this report is concerned not 
only with academic or verbal ability, 
which is important, but also with three 
other talents, scientific ability, artistic 
ability, and the ability to exercise con- 
structive social leadership. 

The committee recognizes that pres- 
ent knowledge about human abilities 
makes possible a somewhat precise and 
definitive description of the specific 
talents named above. Several scientific 
and analytical descriptions of traits are 
included in Section III of this report. 
Certainly no comprehensive talent is a 
unitary trait. Although broadly defined 
abilities—verbal, scientific, artistic, 
social, for example—can be broken 
down into more specific aptitudes, the 
committee believes that few advan- 
tages will be gained by being analytical 
at this stage. The concrete recom- 
mendations made in Section II of this 
report provide for more complete de- 
scriptions and definitions of the types 
of talent under consideration. 

Regarding the kinds of evidence that 
will be needed in order to identify 
outstanding talent, the committee be- 
lieves that few unique provisions need 
to be made. Committee No. s, in its dis- 
cussion of “Essential Pupil-Personnel 
Records,” describes data which lend 
themselves admirably to the identifica- 
tion of unusual ability in youth. 

The committee realizes that its four- 
fold classification of talent does not 
include all varieties of ability. 
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2. The full range of all types of 
talent can be identified. ‘That talents 
exist is a matter of everyday observa- 
tion. At present, however, they are for 
the most part identified in an informal, 
casual manner. The precise identifica- 
tion and measurement of human talents 
has been scientifically attempted only 
during the past several decades, which 
means such work is still in its early 
stazes of development. Nevertheless, 
the great progress made in some direc- 
tions, notably the measurement of 
academic and scientific abilities, is evi- 
dence that with sufficient study im- 
portant talents of all types can be 
measured. This points clearly to the 
urgent need for continuing, on an 
expanded scale, investigations designed 
to increase the efficiency with which 
human traits can be measured. 

3. The identification of outstanding 
youthful talent is an imrportant social 
responsibility. The committee believes 
that the early identification of gifted 
youth will give greater assurance that 
outstanding talents will be developed 
and used. Because society in general 
will benefit as a consequence, the dis- 
covery of exceedingly able young 
people is a major social responsibility. 
Society, of course, is interested not 
only in finding out who the talented 
youth are, but also in learning what 
use is made of their talents and what 
institutions are provided and should 
be provided to develop them. Little 
can be done, however, to cast light 
upon the second and third problems 
before a procedure has been worked 
out which makes it possible to know 
definitely who the gifted young people 


are. Because of this necessary priority 
of talent identification, the committee 
urges that this aspect of the total task 
of making outstanding ability socially 
useful be undertaken at once. 

It is conceivable, but unlikely, that 
calling attention to boys and girls who 
are outstanding will fail to result in a 
more socially efficient use of their 
talents. The only way to test this 
possibility is to find out what happens 
to gifted youth. It is a matter of com- 
mon know ledge that a large percentage 
of the boys and girls who stand in the 
top one-tenth of their high school 
graduating class get no further formal 
training. They lack interest, or en- 
couragement, or economic resources. 
No studies have been made of the sub- 
sequent education of young people 
with outstanding artistic or scientific 
ability or capacity for social leadership. 

4. The discovery and identification 
of youthful talent are realistic demo- 
cratic procedures. The type and 
degree of talent possessed by different 
persons vary within wide limits, and 
the first step in the full utilization of 
this resource is its identification. 
Making known the names of boys and 
girls who are outstandingly gifted 
does not necessarily lead to an undesir- 
able stratification or to any kind of 
class consciousness. Each person has 
some abilities which should receive full 
recognition and development. In the 
judgment of the committee, the identi- 
fication of human talent, in time of 
peace as well as in time of war, is a 
democratic way of developing a rich 
resource for the public good. 

5. Any identification of outstanding 
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talent among youth should eventually 
specify boys and girls who are out- 
standing at the national level. No 
statistical definition of “outstanding 
ability” will be satisfactory for all 
groups. The committee has in mind, as 
representing great talent at the national 
level, the top one-tenth of 1 percent 
of youth in each of the talent cate- 
gories. This would result in an annual 
or biennial listing of approximately two 
thousand boys and girls per age group. 
Each age group might be identified 
by reference to the year in which the 
children were born. There would be 
“talent” classes of 1928 or 1929 or 
1930. ; 

The committee is convinced that 
this relatively small group of out- 
standingly gifted boys and girls would 
be the eventual outcome of a national 
program of talent identification. The 
total process of screening would re- 
sult in seriatim identification of groups 
representing ever greater degrees of 
talent. In the process of finding the 
most gifted boys and girls in the 
United States, relatively outstanding 
youth in specific counties, states, and 
regions would be identified. Whatever 
roster of names and accumulation of 
supporting documents resulted from 
the lower level searches for talent 
should be put to intelligent and con- 
structive use. 

It is important that a geographic 
area, large or small, know about its 
human resources. A significant aspect 
of this knowledge is a definite realiza- 
tion that specific boys and girls rep- 
resent outstanding “local” talent. From 
one point of view, identification of 


capacity at the local level is usually 
easier because it is based in large part 
upon intimate face-to-face relation- 
ships. 

6. Specific identification by name of 
a small group of talented youth in- 
volves a serious hazard to the per- 
sonality development of the young 
people involved. In our highly com- 
petitive society the likelihood j is great 
that young people singled out from a 
large group because of their talents 
will find it difficult to make a whole- 
some personal adjustment. Many adults, 
under similar circumstances, would not 
be able to maintain their equanimity, 
This is recognized to be a serious draw- 
back to any attempt to identify per- 
sons of outstanding ability. The com- 
mittee is convinced, however, that the 
advantages of such talent identification 
outweigh this hazard. 

The search for talent recommended 
herein would not involve a series of 
contests eventuating in recognition 
given to the individuals who “win.” 
Any recognition of individual boys 
and girls would be entirely a by- 
product. The basic purpose of locating 
outstanding talent would be to pro- 
vide identifying information to those 
members and groups within our so- 
ciety who are interested in continuing 
the training and education of gifted 
young people. Not only schools, col- 
leges, and universities, but also busi- 
ness and industrial organizations and 
various other social groups would be 
interested in knowing the names of 
unusually talented boys and girls. 

7. Any method of talent identifica- 
tion should be dynamic rather than 
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static. Great progress has been made 
during the past ten or fifteen years in 
developing ways and means of meas- 
uring human traits and capacities. 
There is every reason to believe that 
this progress will continue. Conse- 
quently, it would be unfortunate if 
a procedure for singling out gifted 
boys and girls were to become stand- 
ardized and rigid. History provides a 
number of illustrations of the per- 
sistence of methods of identifying 
talent long after the time when the 
specific talents identified had maximum 
social validity. Selective procedures 
continued to single out gifted persons, 
but the latter did not have the type 
of talent that was most valuable in 
coping with the problems of the new 
times. One specific illustration was the 
persistence of a classical college cur- 
riculum as a selective medium long 
past the time when it identified all or 
a majority of the talents needed for 
the times. 

Insisting that a program of talent 
identification be dynamic implies the 
necessity for continuous research and 
evaluation. The project recommended 
by the committee is in the nature of an 
educational and sociological experi- 
ment. No one knows with certainty 
what will be the effect upon youth and 
society of the early identification of 
gifted boys and girls. 

8. Local teachers and administrators 
should provide much help in the 
identification of youthful talent. The 
techniques used to discover gifted 
youth, especially at the local level, 
should have wide applicability, and 
the practice of these techniques should 


not require extensive training. The 
reasons for this are apparent. The kind 
of talent identification in which the 
committee is interested must grow out 
of a concern that is general and real 
to many people. No young people 
should be overlooked who have out- 
standing abilities. The only assurance 
against such oversight is to have the 
basic means of talent identification 
available to all earnest school teachers 
and administrators, irrespective of their 
technical training in psychology and 
measurement. The interest and co- 
operation of local school people are 
most important. Without them any 
program aimed at identification of 
talent among all youth will fail. As the 
selective process is extended into larger 
geographic areas, less dependence will 
be placed upon the subjective recom- 
mendation of individuals and greater 
dependence upon more scientific meth- 
ods of appraisal. 

One of the prerequisites to the dis- 
covery of talent in youth is the avail- 
ability of a wide variety of school ex- 
periences. Unless young people in 
school have a chance to try them- 
selves out in situations that reveal 
special capacities, the talents will not 
be observable. Only school people can 
see to it that this necessary variety of 
experiences is provided youth. Con- 
ceivably, one of the incidental benefits 
of a widespread talent search would 
be the development of school curricu- 
lums that encourage the exercise of 
other than verbal ability. A second 
benefit would be the increasing tend- 
ency of teachers to look for and value 
a variety of abilities. 
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Development and encouragement of 
hobby and club activities for boys and 
girls should be an integral part of a 
total program of talent search. Special 
abilities and interests often reveal them- 
selves earlier in extra-curricular and 
home activities than in formal class- 
room studies. Clubs conducted largely 
by the young people themselves pro- 
vide a natural and informal atmosphere 
for the active and experimental par- 
ticipation of youth in projects which 
test and dev elop their talents and 
interests. 

9. Ways and means should be de- 
veloped for communicating to those 
who are interested, the names and other 
information about the gifted. There 
would be little point in publishing the 
names and achievements of outstanding 
boys and girls unless this information 
got into the hands of those who might 
use it. In addition, the general public, 
as well as persons who will participate 
in the selective process, should be well 
acquainted with its purposes and ob- 
jectives. A systematic and careful at- 
tempt to bring to the. attention of 
society the young people who are out- 
standingly talented will make a great 
appeal to the citizens of the United 
States. The amount of desirable and 
constructive publicity given to the an- 
nual Science Talent Search and similar 
activities is indicative of the extent of 
public interest in outstandingly gifted 
youth. 

10. A program designed to identify 
gifted youth in a number of categories 
and on a national scale should be di- 
rected and controlled by educators. 
The only institution that will lend 
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itself feasibly to the systematic identi- 
fication of talent is the school, both 
private and public. No other single 
institution reaches even a large frac- 
tion of American youth or has an 
established reputation of disinterested 
and conscientious service to all youn 
people. No group of adults other than 
teachers is equipped to scrutinize all 
American young people with the aim 
of singling out the gifted. The com- 
mittee does not believe that industrial 
or commercial organizations should or 
can accept responsibility for calling the 
attention of society to its gifted youth. 
That is an essential part of the process 
of education. 


Il. THE COMMITTEE'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In light of the above brief discussion 
of considerations which would char- 
acterize any national identification of 
youthful talent, the committee presents 
the following specific recommenda- 
tions: 

1. A National Commission for the 
Identification of Talented Youth 
should be constituted at once. This 
National Commission might, with great 
advantage, be responsible to any one of 
a number of educational groups, such 
as the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, or the 
American Council on Education. For 
several reasons, the committee at pres- 
ent favors the American Council on 
Education as the best qualified spon- 
soring organization. The membership 
of the American Council includes a 
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large number of “constituent” mem- 
bers (more than sixty), each of which 
is a national or regional organization 
of educators. Hence the Council rep- 
resents the various points of view of 
many professional groups. It includes 
more than eight hundred school 
systems, colleges, and universities. 
Through its regular publications, the 
aims and achievements of a national 
search for youthful talent could be 
communicated to interested individuals 
and groups. 

A further advantage of sponsorship 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion is the Council’s long-time interest 
in testing. The achievements of the 
Council in this field are well known, 
especially as they have been imple- 
mented through the Cooperative Test 
Service. 

2. The total Commission should 
consist of 49 members, one represent- 
ing each state and one the District of 
Columbia. A Commission of this size 
is somewhat unwieldy, and various 
methods of selecting its membership 
should be studied carefully, but it is 
recommended because of the com- 
mittee’s belief that the geographical 
considerations that influence the or- 
ganization of education in the United 
States require one representative from 
each state. In consideration of the 
degree to which they could facilitate 
the implementation of the program, 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, or his delegate, might in 
each case constitute the state’s repre- 
sentative. Having the Commission con- 
sist of public school officials should not 
preclude the cooperation of private 


educational organizations in the talent 
search. 

3. The functions of the National 
Commission for the Identification of 
Youthful Talent should be: (a) to 
determine and make explicit the gen- 
eral policy of the professional staff 
employed by the Commission (see 5 
below); (b) to evaluate annually the 
activity of the staff; (c) to elect from 
its membership a chairman, whatever 
other officers are required to carry on 
the business of the Commission, and 
an executive committee. 

4. The functions of the executive 
committee should be: (a) to appoint 
as salaried staff members a director, 
and, upon his recommendation, asso- 
ciate directors to be responsible for 
the identification of talent in each of 
the several categories: academic or 
verbal, scientific, artistic, social, and 
whatever others may be added; (b) to 
make provision for necessary staff and 
financial support. 

5. The functions of the staff of the 
Commission should be: (a) to develop 
ways and means for cooperating with 
existing agencies engaged in related 
activities, including the Science Serv- 
ice, The Cooperative Test Service, 
The National Honor Society, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, the 
Educational Records Bureau, and state 
organizations, such as the Ohio Col- 
lege Association, now engaged in 
widespread high school testing, and 
others; (/) to set up whatever regional, 
state, and local organizations are neces- 
sary to assure a thorough search for 
talent; (c) to advise these regional, 
state, and local groups on ways and 
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means for the identification of talent; 
(d) to select and develop tests and 
other methods of evaluation that will 
assure a reliable and valid selection; 
(e) to encourage the publication of 
local rosters of gifted youth; (f) to 
serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion describing ways and means em- 
ployed successfully at the local level 
to identify talent; and (g) to prepare 
and publish an annual or biennial series 
of reports of the names and whatever 
other information is deemed pertinent 
about the nationally outstanding youth 
in each of the four categories of talent 
mentioned above, as well as in any 
others to be added later by the Com- 
mission. 


Consultative Committee Members, Committee No. 4 
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Essential Pupil-Personnel Records* 


ou have read the proposals of 

four committees. It must be evi- 
dent to you, as it was to us, that exist- 
ing systems of records and reports will 
be incomplete and inadequate in certain 
important respects. The first task of 
Committee No. 5 was to suggest im- 
provements in records and reports that 
would overcome these inadequacies. 
The results of our efforts are presented 
in Part I of this discussion, which deals 
with the content of records and re- 
ports. There we define the character- 
istics of student status and progress that 
are useful and, indeed, necessary for 
those who assume responsibility for 
giving impetus and direction to stu- 
dent development. In Part I of the 
report we describe methods of gather- 
ing and recording comprehensive evi- 
dence of student progress toward the 
various goals of education for all 
American youth, in order to provide 


*Report prepared by Committee No. s: 
Warren R. Baier, Professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, The University of Nebraska; Roserr S. 
Gitcurist, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis; GaLen Jones, Director, Division 
of Secondary Education, Office of Education; 
Howarp Y. McCrusky, Assistant to Vice- 
President in charge of University Relations in 
the field of Adult Fducation, University of 
Michigan; Maurice E. Troyer (chairman), 
Director, Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse 
University; KennetH W. Vavueun, Associate 
Director, Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education, New York; 
E. G. Wituiamson, Dean of Students and Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Minnesota. 
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for each student a cumulative educa- 
tional history. 

Committee No, 1, picturing educa- 
tion as one of the dynamic social forces 
which can further the evolution of a 
democratic society, calls for an ex- 
panded program of high school and 
post-high school education for all 
American youth, In this expanded pro- 
gram there are to be general education 
for the common responsibilities of all 
citizens in a democratic society, voca- 
tional education appropriate to all, and 
professional and scholarly education 
for those capable of attaining it. 

Objectives of general and special 
education are defined in terms of be- 
havior. This is in contradistinction to 
definition in terms of bodies of knowl- 
edge. Bodies of knowledge are not, 
however, discarded. Rather, they take 
their place as tools and equipment for 
individuals in making effective and 
progressive adjustment to the demands 
of life. 

More specifically, Committee No. 1 
believes that the basis for continuing 
adjustment is found in certain general- 
ized abilities, for example: ability to take 
advantage of experience in making ap- 
propriate adaptations to changing sit- 
uations; ability to think—to solve prob- 
lems or meet new situations for which 
no readymade solutions have been pre- 
viously provided; ability to adjust to 
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others and to cooperate with them for 
common ends; and ability to com- 
municate and give appropriate expres- 
sion to thoughts and feelings and to 
understand through communication 
the thoughts and feelings of others. 
Committee No. 1 recognizes that these 
objectives can be attained to a high 
degree by some and to a lesser degree 
by others. Thus, if records are to serve 
these objectives, they must reveal more 
than marks in subject matter or con- 
tent courses. Records must show stu- 
dents’ progress toward all of these ob- 
jectives and status with respect to these 
objectives at the time of transition from 
one school to another, or to a job. 

It must be readily apparent to you, 
as it was to the members of Commit- 
tee No. 5, that the educational pro- 
grams proposed by Committees No. 2, 
3, and 4 in this conference are con- 
cerned with goals toward which there 
are at present no highly refined and 
economical means of gathering evi- 
dence of students’ progress. Hence it 
becomes necessary to use some of the 
cruder and more laborious means for 
gathering evidence. And in many in- 
stances the evidence gathered thus does 
not lend itself to concise and precise 
summary for purposes of recording 
and reporting. It seemed desirable, 
therefore, to consider in Part II some 
of the critical problems that affect the 
scope and use of records. More spe- 
cifically, this portion of the report 
deals with the importance attached to 
institutional objectives, the availability 
and usefulness of records, and the ade- 
quacy of funds and personnel. 

The occasion for this conference, 
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namely the call for “a truce amon 
educators” given by President Conant 
in an address at Teachers College two 
years ago, has as its background a 
tendency for educational agencies to go 
their own way in terms of their own 
special responsibilities as they see them, 
We now see more clearly that these 
educational programs have overlapping 
as well as special objectives. While 
records are needed to serve these spe- 
cial purposes, they must also serve the 
common purposes. Schools, colleges, 
and employment agencies must develop 
from these records a system of re- 
porting that will provide each with 
the information needed for intelligent 
decisions concerning prospective stu- 
dents and prospective employees. It 
now becomes apparent that no ade- 
quate system of either records or re- 
ports can be developed without the 
cooperation of these agencies. Part III 
of this report is concerned with the 
processes by which an adequate sys- 
tem of records and reports can be 
developed cooperatively by these 
agencies. 


I. CONTENT OF RECORDS 
AND REPORTS 


What a student is at the moment, 
or can be expected to become through 
further experience in school or on the 
job, is discernible only through a study 
of numerous interrelated factors in his 
development. Most important among 
these factors are: (1) home _ back- 
ground, (2) general abilities, (3) spe- 
cial abilities, (4) progress in skills and 
knowledge, (5) work experience, com- 
munity service, and other activities, 
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(6) quality of thinking, (7) special in- 
terests, attitudes, and beliefs, (8) social 
competence and emotional adjustment, 
(9) health and physical growth and 
energy output, (10) genuineness of 
purpose and level of aspiration, and 
(11) life values. 

Knowledge about only some of these 
characteristics is of limited value. Out- 
standing strength or weakness in any 
one of these factors may determine the 
success or failure of an individual. For 
example, we may know that a student 
rates relatively high in all save genuine- 
ness of purpose and level of aspiration. 
If so, we cannot know to what extent 
he will tend to carry work through to 
a high level of achievement. Likewise, 
if a student stands well in all aspects 
of development except emotional or- 
ganization, about which evidence is 
lacking, we cannot know how his 
energies will be used. They may be 
disorganized and dissipated 1 in the face 
of difficult situations or they may be 
effectively organized and directed. 

In the following paragraphs we shall 
describe as clearly as possible the 
nature of each of these characteristics 
and the types of evidence to be in- 
cluded in the record. The reader must 
keep in mind that the over-all pattern 
of the individual’s development is more 
significant than evidence with respect 
to each of these characteristics. 

1. The Student’s Home Background. 
Socio-economic status and = cultural 
background are exceedingly impor- 
tant for purposes of interpreting other 
aspects of the student’s development. 
For example, many psychological ex- 
aminations are based on the assumption 


that students have had common or 
similar opportunity for the develop- 
ment and expression of their abilities. 
A student from a family of low socio- 
economic and cultural status is likely 
to have had limited opportunity to 
read, participate in enlightening dis- 
cussions, or travel. Consequently, a 
psychological test will probably result 
in underestimation of his general abil- 
ity. If, under such circumstances a 
student makes a high score on the 
psychological test, his potentialities for 
learning are probably better than those 
of a student with a similar test score 
but from a home of high socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural status. 

It is, therefore, important that the 
record carry such information as the 
date and place of birth, the occupation 
and schooling of the student’s father 
and mother. Knowledge of parents’ 
participation in community organiza- 
tions would be useful, as would also 
mention of their hobbies and the extent 
of their travel. The size of the family, 
the education of brothers and sisters, 
and the health of the entire family are 
pertinent factors. Helpful also would 
be information about books, magazines, 
music, and art in the home. Likewise, 
it would be helpful to know the par- 
ents’ ambitions for the student and the 
emotional climate and ideology of the 
home. Of course it must be kept in 
mind in the discussion of home back- 
ground factors that knowledge about 
them is important only as it con- 
tributes to an understanding of a stu- 
dent’s reaction to them. 

, By what method can a teacher gain 
insight into such factors? How can 
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he discover ways in which the home 
influences the student’s feelings and 
actions? Many of the insights may be 
gained only after parent and high 
school teacher have learned to know 
each other not only through visits and 
conferences, but through participation 
in social events and through coopera- 
tive work on school and community 
projects. The teacher will need to de- 
velop a relationship with the parents 
which invites freedom of discussion 
and confidence in the teacher’s under- 
standing. 

Some of the data suggested above 
can be gathered systematically through 
questionnaire and home visitation. 
Other information must be gathered 
incidentally, as the occasion arises, and 
recorded in anecdotal form in the stu- 
dent’s folder. 

2. General Abilities. Without quib- 
bling over the meaning of the term 
“general abilities,” it is proposed here 
simply to recognize, first, that there are 
frequently important differences be- 
tween what students have learned and 
their potentialities for learning, and 
second, that a student’s record should 
give, as accurately as possible, an idea 
of his equipment in the latter of these 
two respects. Many current practices 
in schools and colleges—particularly in 
admissions, classification, and promo- 
tions—stem from the conviction that 
aptitude for learning is not necessarily 
revealed in ratings of gga The 
reports of Committees No. 1, 2, and 4 
encourage the belief that ates of 
such practices may be expected. In 
what special ways, therefore, can stu- 
dent records be revised to accom- 
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modate information about general 
ability? 

Records should include not one but 
several measures of learning abili- 
ties. The educational growth and de- 
velopment of students can be appraised 
only through successive applications of 
highly comparable tests. The trends 
revealed by successive measures bring 
to light many essential factors of 
maturation that are sought through 
school and college study. Where there 
is any reason to suspect that a group 
test of general ability is inaccurate, it 
is often desirable to administer an in- 
dividual test. Thus the record system 
must provide for two or more succes- 
sive measures and indicate clearly when 
any one of the measures has been im- 
proved by repeated testing. The con- 
sequences of assuming infallibility of 
test scores may be especially unfor- 
tunate in ratings of mental ability. 

Elementary as the point is, it should 
nevertheless be emphasized that differ- 
ent tests are required to assay the 
various strengths and weaknesses of a 
particular student’s equipment for 
learning. A student cannot be guided 
competently if, for example, he is 
judged, on the basis of a highly verbal 
test, to have little scholastic promise, 
without reference to possible strengths 
in areas which are computational, 
social, and the like. With several good 
tests now available which provide mul- 
tiple ratings of learning ability there 
seems to be little excuse for generaliza- 
tions about a given student based on 
a single trait measurement. 

As will be emphasized in other sec- 
tions of this report, it is highly desir- 
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able to secure a variety of evidence 
regarding a student’s attributes; this 
holds especially for the determination 
of learning ability. Informal demon- 
strations of exceptional insight into the 
working of a mechanical device or into 
the motives of other persons or into the 
relationships between facts and gen- 
eralizations are (by the way of ex- 
ample) worthy of recording. 

3. Special Abilities. In a society 
which is concerned about the fullest 
development of the individual and 
which recognizes variation in talent, it 
is necessary to recognize special abili- 
ties and disabilities. While competent 
teachers in typical instructional pro- 
grams discover many of these special 
abilities in incidental contacts with stu- 
dents, it is difficult to assay them with- 
out normative data from standardized 
inventories. For this purpose, tests of 
special aptitudes in music, art, clerical 
ability, mechanical manipulation, and 
some of the academic areas are useful 
though not conclusive; they should be 
supplemented by data from anecdotal 
records to reveal the detailed picture 
of these abilities. Since special abilities 
and special interests are so closely re- 
lated, we must differentiate in our 
records between behavior that is in- 
dicative of high interest and mediocre 
ability and behavior that clearly in- 
dicates high level of ability plus in- 
terest. 

4. Progress in Skills and Knowledge. 
Teachers’ marks, representing as they 
do an appraisal of pupil achievement in 
various areas of study, are worthy of 
accurate recording. In spite of the 
many studies which reveal consider- 
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able unreliability of marks, they con- 
tinue to be used for many worthy 
purposes. Consequently, until we are 
able to develop ways of appraising and 
recording that are more meaningful 
than marks, it seems undesirable to 
eliminate them. Incidentally, the reli- 
ability, validity, and meaning of marks 
can be improved by any staff that will 
give intelligent consideration to the 
problems involved. 

When comparable forms are admin- 
istered periodically, tests of skill in 
mathematical calculation, written ex- 
pression, reading comprehension, read- 
ing speed, and expression in the arts are 
almost indispensable to an understand- 
ing of the growth and development of 
an individual. Studies of group results 
give direction to programs of con- 
tinuous curriculum revision, and reveal 
the extent to which established objec- 
tives are being realized. Test results 
for groups, of course, obscure the 
differential results for individuals, but 
the measures of central tendency and 
variation provide important evidence 
of the relative status at any particular 
stage of development and, when con- 
sidered with previous measures of the 
same skills, establish the general trend 
of development. 

In recording and reporting test re- 
sults for individual guidance purposes, 
their presentation in graphical form 
greatly facilitates interpretation. Test 

“profiles,” “growth charts,” and similar 
devices that are now used extensively 
by school systems and testing agencies 
provide cumulative records that are 
easy to interpret and show at a glance 
the direction of development. The 
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record system, therefore, should pro- 
vide for graphical representations 


wherever possible. 

The content and emphasis of most 
standardized tests of acceptable accu- 
racy and usefulness have been limited 
primarily to factual information and 
skills. The possibilities of educational 
measurement and its part in describing 
the individual extend far beyond the 
provision of this type of information. 
Tests can be organized around the 
behavioral objectives of education in 
the same fundamental manner that they 
are organized around areas of subject 
matter. A limited number of tests now 
available stress the objectives of gen- 
eral education at the secondary and 
college levels. In general these tests 
are concerned with educational out- 
comes for those who plan to undertake 
advanced studies. There is great need 
for supplementary tests which are de- 
signed for those who do not expect 
to continue their formal education 
beyond the secondary school. 

Accurate ways of recording and 
reporting pupil achievement of a 
nature not covered by the tests have 
yet to be learned by teachers generally, 
but the value of the anecdotal record 
has been demonstrated by a few schools 
and colleges. The collection of sample 
materials produced by the student 
showing performance when motivation 
comes genuinely from within the stu- 
dent has yet to be properly exploited 
by most schools. Teacher alertness to 
student performance outside of school 
is of particular significance in this 
regard. 

As the situation now stanas, a grade 
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of “A” may represent extraordina 
achievement of a student of mediocre 
ability; mediocre achievement of a stu- 
dent of superior ability; or poor 
achievement of the potential genius, 
If grades are to become most mean- 
ingful for purposes of educational and 
vocational counseling, they should be 
recorded and reported in relation to 
students’ abilities. Colleges and em- 
ployers could then carry ON processes 
of selection in terms of the ability re- 
quired by the tasks ahead. ; 

5. Development Through Work Ex- 
perience, Community Service, and 
Other Activities. During the late 
thirties and the war period, many high 
school and college students helped with 
service projects of a work, community, 
or recreational nature. Some received 
pay; others donated their services, 
Teachers who worked with students 
on these projects saw many individuals 
in a new light. Students who were not 
leaders in the classroom were leaders 
in the field. Some of them, slow in 
academic learning, were exceedingly 
efficient in organizing their efforts and 
fulfilling their responsibility in the 
field. Students who were not depend- 
able in completing their assignments in 
the classroom were sometimes found 
quite reliable in these more genuinely 
motivated types of activity. There 
were students who returned to school 
after these work experiences with more 
seriousness of purpose. Of course, stu- 
dents who showed to the best advan- 
tage in school sometimes failed in the 
field. Such evidence is equally sig- 
nificant. 

In the years immediately ahead we 
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may see extensive developments in 
camping programs, national service, 
local community activities, and part- 
time work experience. All of these 
programs will provide opportunity to 
gather evidence concerning the social, 
civic, and economic responsibility of 
individuals. The usual cumulative 
record does not provide a place for 
recording evidence of this nature. On 
the other hand, it is easy to see that 
such evidence would be exceedingly 
useful in educational and vocational 
counseling and it would be useful to 
employers or to counselors in institu- 
tions of higher learning if it were to 
appear in the report. The evidence may 
be gathered in two ways: by super- 
visors’ and employers’ anecdotal re- 
ports; and by questionnaires which 
students fill out on completion of a 
project. The evidence from _ both 
sources will be either supplementary 
or complementary. 

6. Quality of Thinking. By and 
large, the marks recorded in the cumu- 
lative records of our schools and col- 
leges indicate the extent to which 
students recognize vocabulary, fact, 
and principle, but very little is revealed 
about the quality of thinking that stu- 
dents are able to do. Analyses of 
teacher-made tests, standardized tests 
for commercial distribution, and tests 
prepared by measurement divisions of 
state and city systems show 
generally that 85 per cent to 95 per 
cent of the questions measure little 
more than memorized subject matter. 

Testing programs in our schools and 
colleges do not as yet reveal clearly 
the importance of pioneer work in the 


school 
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construction of tests of ability to inter- 
pret data, apply principles, and reason 
logically. Notable contributions to this 
kind of appraisal have been made by 
the Eight Year Study, the Graduate 
Record Examination, College Entrance 
Examination Board, Cooperative Tests 
Service, and the Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development of the Armed 
Forces Institute. The importance of 
such data and the success that has been 
achieved in the development of effec- 
tive appraisal methods in this area 
prompt the committee to recommend 
strongly that space be provided in the 
cumulative record for the registering 
of evidence of student progress in 
ability to think. 

Students reveal their ability or lack 
of ability to do sound thinking i in many 
ways other than in tests. One of the 
most valid sources of evidence is the 
thinking a student demonstrates when 
he is solving a problem, especially if 
that problem is vital to him. It is im- 
portant that evidence of this nature 
be recorded in anecdotal fashion and 
become a part of the student’s cumula- 
tive record folder. Another source is 
the questions students ask. A series of 
research studies showed that in the first 
grade 65 per cent of the questions were 
asked by children. In the sixth grade 
5 per cent of the questions were asked 
by the children. In high school the 
average student asked 11 questions per 
year in all of his classes taken together. 
Data are lacking, perhaps fortunately 
so, on the situation in our colleges. 

Thinking which leads to enlightened 
inquiry and intelligent solutions to life’s 
problems is the ultimate goal of much 
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of our educational program. Hence 
we must not allow obstacles to become 
excuses for omitting from the record 
either systematically or informally 
gathered evidence of quality of think- 
ing. Unless we set about resolutely to 
overcome the obstacles, the problem 
will not be solved, With a little inge- 
nuity it should be possible to obtain a 
record for each student of such ques- 
tions or ideas as “Why wouldn’t it be 
a good thing to do?”; “The thought 
suddenly occurred to me”; “If this is 
true, why wouldn’t this be true?” 
Student secretaries could jot down on 
slips of paper the questions asked by 
students during class. These notations, 
together with excerpts from written 
reports, should find their way into the 
cumulative record folder of each 
student. 

7. Special Interests, Attitudes, Beliefs. 
We need to know students’ interests, 
attitudes, and beliefs. Even more im- 
portant, however, is knowledge of how 
these characteristics are influenced by 
our educational programs. 

Are students’ interests becoming 
broader or narrower? Becoming more 
intense? Are attitudes and beliefs be- 
coming more rigid or more flexible? 
More consistent? More confused? 
More clear-cut or less definable? 
Although we may not agree on the 
desirability of what is revealed by the 
evidence, it would be useful to the in- 
structor and the student to know these 
trends. 

Several very useful vocational in- 
terest inventories have been published 
and are available for the gathering of 
data about high school and college stu- 
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dents. By using such inventories, stu- 
dents can be helped to arrive at better 
decisions about their vocational choices 
through comparing their own patterns 
of interests with those of persons who 
have been successful in certain occupa- 
tions. Much of the value of standard- 
ized inventories comes from the clarj- 
fication to the student of the purposes 
of such devices and the limitations 
which they have. Students who become 
interested in periodic measurements by 
which trends can be noted are likely 
to be benefited much more than those 
who are satisfied with a single measure- 
ment. 

Tests, scales, and inventories of at- 
titudes and beliefs have been developed 
for gathering evidence of this type. 
The major weakness of such instru- 
ments permits students to answer ques- 
tions as they believe their instructor 
would answer them. If we were to 
avoid the use of these appraisal instru- 
ments for purposes of marking and 
instead encourage our students to make 
forthright responses, the results would 
be enlightening to both student and 
instructor, and worth recording and 
reporting. 

A student also expresses his interests, 
attitudes, and beliefs in what he does— 
with other students, in class discussion, 
and in his writings. Descriptions of 
behavior and excerpts from papers 
channeled into record folders become 
the materials for a comprehensive his- 
tory of educational development. 

8. Social Competence and Emotional 
Adjustment. If the educational pro- 
gram is to serve all the needs of stu- 
dents, it is exceedingly important that 
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we identify the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the students’ personalities. 
Not only are social competence and 
emotional adjustment objectives of 
education, it is a well-known fact that 
insult is sometimes done to the social 
and personal development of the in- 
dividual while achieving certain other 
objectives of education. For example, 
an unusual display of serious effort may 
in reality express the unhappiness of a 
depressed youth; a superb exhibition of 
scholastic achievement may be a com- 
pensation for starved affections; and 
an austere adherence to rarefied ideals 
may reflect a rigid perfectionism which 
under stress may lead to serious break- 
down. Hence it is doubly important 
that the progress of a student with 
respect to these objectives be measured 
and recorded. Furthermore, knowl- 
edge of social competence is also useful 
in vocational and educational guidance, 
for we know that certain generally 
accepted personality characteristics are 
an asset in certain types of occupational 
and professional work and a liability 
in others. 

There are several widely used meas- 
ures of personality traits and social 
adjustment, such as personality inven- 
tories, projective techniques, and rating 
scales, which, though not generally so 
dependable as tests of academic knowl- 
edge and skill, are useful. Even more 
useful than the status of a student’s per- 
sonality as revealed by a single admin- 
istration of a test is the trend revealed 
by periodic inventory, for it is thus 
that improvement or deterioration can 
be identified. 


Additional information may be sys- 
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tematically gathered by the use of 
Moreno Social Structuring or “Guess 
Who” techniques. By these methods it 
is possible to determine the extent to 
which the student is sought, accepted, 
or rejected by his peers. By the use 
of the “Guess Who” technique it is 
possible to identify more specific atti- 
tudes of students toward one another 
and thus discover some of the reasons 
why students are accepted or rejected. 
Again, periodic measurement shows 
trends in the student’s becoming in- 
creasingly accepted or rejected by his 
peers. 

Systematic evidence may be supple- 
mented by autobiographical and an- 
ecdotal evidence, assuming rapport 
between students and their teachers 
and counselors, Frequently autobiog- 
raphies are useful in revealing the 
types of situation which tend to make 
the student happy, motivate him, 
bolster his confidence, and generate a 
sense of worth. On the other hand, he 
may describe the kinds of situations 
that tend to destroy confidence, dis- 
organize behavior, generate feelings of 
frustration, and kill interest. 

Certain types of observed behavior 
should become a part of the record for 
both high school and college students. 
Persistent unresolved conflicts reduce 
the efficiency of the individual and the 
wholesomeness of his relationships with 
others. Positive evidence, such as when 
a student meets a difficult situation or 
disappointment in a highly construc- 
tive and organized manner, should also 
find its way into the records. 

To round out the evidence on social 
competence and adjustment, brief 
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notes from faculty conferences with 
students and the more elaborate case 
notes from conferences with coun- 
selors should be channeled to the 
cumulative record folder with, of 
course, due regard for the confidential 
nature of highly personal records. 

9. The Student’s Health and Physical 
Growth. Regular entries should be 
made of what the school’s medical 
examinations reveal concerning the stu- 
dent’s growth and health. The growth 
record should show at six-month 
intervals the height and weight meas- 
urements of the student. It is important 
that the plotting of growth curves 
show, first of all, comparisons of one 
measurement with another for a par- 
ticular student, as well as comparison 
with close relatives, and the more 
commonly made comparisons with 
group data. These data may be 
gathered through systematic and reg- 
ular physical examinations, the use of 
the Wetzel Grid or a similar device, 
and from the student’s health history. 

In addition to growth data, it is 
important that the school record show 
clearly the condition of the student’s 
health. The record should carry the 
facts about chronic illnesses, health 
deficiencies, and physical handicaps, 
such as hearing loss or impaired vision. 
For a smaller number of cases the 
records will show serious illnesses and 
the residual conditions that may have a 
bearing on the educational and voca- 
tional future. 

To these physical factors must be 
added still another. A student may have 
many of the characteristics that make 
for success, but unless he has the neces- 
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sary energy output to support the 
operation of these qualities in what- 
ever he undertakes, he will not live y 

to what is expected of him. There is 
at present no dependable systematic 
measure of this quality. Some evidence 
may be gathered from physical ex- 
aminations, especially where data on 
basal metabolic rate of the individual 
are available. For the time being, how- 
ever, we must rely almost entirely on 
anecdotal records of capacity for sus- 
tained effort and of the tempo of that 
effort. We need to accumulate in our 
record of student development the type 
of evidence from which we may draw 
judgments such as the following: “bril- 
liant, but sluggish or slow in getting 
things done,’ ” “brilliant, rapid, and ef- 
ficient for brief periods of time, but 
seems to need diversity of activity and 
rest,” “brilliant and a great capacity 
for sustained work at a high tempo.” 

Similar characterizations are equally 
important for various levels and types 
of ability. 

10. Genuineness of Purpose and 
Level of Aspiration. At first glance 
it may seem that evidence with respect 
to this goal is implicit in grades. How- 
ever, it is entirely possible that an “A” 
grade may represent either the rela- 
tively unmotivated work of a student 
of exceptional ability, or the work of 
a student of mediocre ability with a 
high degree of genuine motivation and 
a high level of aspiration. In addition 
to records on intelligence tests and 
grades, it would be exceedingly help- 
ful to have evidence concerning proj- 
ects that were self-initiated and carried 
through to an unusually high standard 
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of performance. Similarly important is 
evidence concerning tendencies to go 
beyond the assignment, use appro- 
priate and more advanced sources of 
information, and reach conclusions be- 

ond the understandings of other 
students. Naturally, reversals of these 
tendencies are equally important for 
the record. 

If the broad objectives of education 
as outlined by Committee No. 1 and 
identification of talent as proposed by 
Committee No. 4 are to be achieved, it 
is important that evidence be gathered 
with respect to purposes and aspira- 
tions that lie outside the academic. 
Such evidence will be revealed in stu- 
dents’ struggle for popularity, attempts 
to rise above the socio-economic status 
of their parents, efforts to achieve a 
high moral standard in their relation- 
ship with individuals, and aspirations 
for vocational and professional outlets 
for their ability. 

11. Life Values. Through matura- 
tion and experience, certain values and 
patterns of values emerge in the life 
of an individual. They are woven out 
of his dominating interests, attitudes, 
and beliefs and tend to determine 
“what makes Sammy run” when, 
where, and as he does. They control 
his habitual responses to social situa- 
tions and his solution to problems when 
routine behavior does not satisfy. 

These controlling life values express 
themselves in a multitude of ways: 
some men are predominately con- 
cerned with freedom to exercise their 
rights in a democracy, others with re- 
sponsibilities in democracy; some 
achieve positions of leadership over the 
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broken bones of their peers, others 
are chosen because of services ren- 
dered; some are essentially materialistic 
in their ideology, others place human 
welfare first; some are predominately 
self-centered, ingoing, and_ selfish, 
others are generous, outgoing, and 
sympathetic; some are hard-headed, 
realistic, and practical, others idealistic 
and visionary; and some have rigid 
convictions, prejudices, and intoler- 
ances, while others are open-minded 
and tolerant. 

This list is not complete. And it 
should be hastily added that classifica- 
tion of individuals on an either/or basis 
would not be justified by the facts. We 
all have our prejudices, our tolerances, 
our kindnesses, our selfishnesses, our 
consistencies, and our inconsistencies. 
All are a matter of degree, and they tend 
to be specific to time, place, and peo- 
ple. The point we wish to make is that 
these values are a concern of education, 
for they determine the ultimate use of 
all other results of education. Hence 
we should develop ways of finding out 
what education is doing to these values, 
and the evidence should become a 
matter of record in order that students 
and staff may analyze and evaluate 
trends of development. Admittedly, 
some of these values are controversial 
in nature, but the usefulness of meas- 
urement and records is not thereby 
reduced. 


In the foregoing section of this re- 
port we have attempted to prepare a 
common-ground statement of the con- 
tent required for adequate records and 
reports in schools and colleges. It is a 
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common-ground statement, not be- 
cause it represents the common denom- 
inator of existing records, but rather 
because included here are aspects of 
development so important that any one 
of them may be the determining factor 
in the total effectiveness of a student’s 
education. Through such records we 
hope that progress will come to be 
looked upon not so much in terms of 
units of subject matter, as in terms of 
ability to meet life’s cultural, economic, 
health, and social opportunities and 
problems. 

The proposals thus far outlined are 
admittedly comprehensive. Carrying 
them into effect will require con- 
siderable reorientation of administra- 
tors and teaching staffs. The sugges- 
tions also call for many new habits and 
skills. At first glance, the task may seem 


stupendous. 
The committee believes, however, 
that these suggestions should be 


thought of as direction posts rather 
than as blueprints. Progress will be 
developmental over a long period of 
time. The committee reiterates its sin- 
cere conviction that its suggestions are 
both demanded by and consistent with 
the general objectives of an education 
which is to serve adequately all of 
America’s youth. 


II. CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
AFFECTING SCOPE AND 
USE OF RECORDS 


The amount of time and energy the 
faculty of an institution will be willing 
to put into a system of records and 
reports will depend upon: (1) the 
nature of the institution’s objectives; 
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(2) the usefulness of the records— 
their availability and meaningfulness; 
and (3) the available resources in funds 
and personnel. 


Institutional Objectives 


A high school or college working 
toward the objectives set forth by 
Committee No. 1 with the kind of pro- 
gram described by Committee No. 2 
and with teachers prepared i in a manner 
advocated by Committee No. 3 will 
place a high value on comprehensive 
records. Schools cannot provide the 
broad basic program to meet the needs 
of all American youth unless group 
needs are known. And the specific 
needs of individuals cannot be met 
unless those needs in their diversities 
are identified. Furthermore, there is no 
way of knowing how well the program 
is meeting group and individual needs 
unless evidence is accumulated with 
respect to all of the objectives. To be 
more specific, an institution that nar- 
rows its objectives to the acquisition 
of bodies of knowledge and of skills 
in communication and mathematics, 
with little concern for the extent to 
which such learning meets the needs of 
individuals, requires only test scores 
and grades in the cumulative record. 

On the other hand, an institution 
that states its objectives in terms of 
behavior having to do with adjustment 
to new and changing situations, quality 
of thinking, social competence, emo- 
tional stability, and social leadership, 
with know ledge and skill as tools rather 
than ends in themselves, must evaluate 
students’ achievements broadly and 
record the results. For it is only 
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through a study of a record which in 
effect is an educational history of the 
individual that emerging and residual 
needs can be identified and prognosis 
intelligently made from time to time. 
Thus the amount of time, energy, and 
money that an institution is willing to 
ut into its system of records and re- 
ports will depend basically upon what 
it is trying to do for and with its 
students. 


The Use of Records 


Related to scope of records are their 
usefulness and availability. Much of 
the apathy of students toward tests of 
a classification and clinical nature and 
the disinterest of teachers in records is 
caused by the fact that results are rela- 
tively unavailable, incomplete, and, for 
them, difficult to understand. 

Availability of Records. The junior 
college that installed a pneumatic tube 
system connecting staff members who 
counseled students with the central 
office has taken a long step in the 
direction of making records available. 
Perhaps even more basic in its impor- 
tance would be a procedure whereby 
students carry responsibility in ac- 
cumulating some of the evidence that 
goes into their records. This would 
contribute to a student’s understanding 
of himself and thereby make him one 
of the main channels for carrying the 
content and significance of records to 
his instructors. Students’ participation 
in record keeping will be treated at 
length later. 

The more available the records, the 
more need for the recording of evi- 
dence in a manner that is meaningful. 


Data recorded as raw scores are rela- 
tively useless unless one knows the 
nature of the population, the central 
tendency, and the variability of scores 
for the group from which the data 
were gathered. It is, for example, im- 
portant to know whether the results 
are recorded as percentile or standard 
scores, and whether by local, state, or 
national norms. 

For those who use reports from a 
number of institutions, it is important 
to know what marks represent. Has the 
school or college adopted some stand- 
ard for the distribution of marks? Does 
a mark represent achievement of a 
student in relation to others? In relation 
to ability? Or does it represent achieve- 
ment per se? All of this information 
about a record system is necessary for 
intelligent interpretation. 

The Need for In-Service Education. 
The ability to see comprehensive test 
and anecdotal data in their patterns of 
interrelationship requires a high degree 
of insight into human behavior. Teach- 
ers and counselors must bring to the 
records certain professional insights. 
To enhance the usefulness of records, 
a program of in-service education must 
be developed to provide extensive op- 
portunity for teachers and counselors 
to achieve greater insight into pupil 
behavior. Trained clinical psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and counselors 
should be used in this in-service pro- 
gram. A considerable portion of the 
responsibility of such specialists, how- 
ever, should be to help teachers under- 
stand students, rather than to counsel 
pupils only. 

Problems in Writing Anecdotal 
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Records. Throughout the section on 
content, repeated reference has been 
made to anecdotal evidence. Several 
cautions are in order with respect to 
use of anecdotal records in regard to 
personality. Those who write the 
records should school themselves to 
describe first what happened and then 
add their judgment. This makes for 
more reliable reporting. Furthermore, 
writers of such records have a tend- 
ency to record only the negative or 
destructive behavior of individuals. In 
this case, anecdotal records become dirt 
sheets that are of little value in reveal- 
ing the positive aspects of the behavior 
of the individuals. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that teachers and counselors 
school themselves to write a pre- 
ponderance of anecdotes concerning 
the behavior of individuals that rep- 
resents progress toward educational 
objectives. 

Students’ Participation in Writing 
Records and Reports. A student must 
understand and accept evidence con- 
cerning the strengths and weaknesses 
of his abilities and learning, if that 
evidence is to be useful to him. Here 
our processes of appraisal are fraught 
with shortcomings. The records are 
kept by teachers and personnel staff 
for pupils, and also kept from them by 
lock and key. Evaluation tends to be 
a process that is done to and for stu- 
dents rather than with them. If we 
were to write high among the objec- 
tives of education at the secondary and 
college level “increasing students’ abili- 
ties to identify their own strengths and 
weaknesses and to plan accordingly,” 
it would be necessary for us to make 
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certain changes in our present pro~ 
cedures in evaluation and_ record 
keeping. 

If we achieve the goals of education 
set forth by Committee No. 1, that is, 
a program in tune with the needs of 
students in our society, the students 
will generate more genuineness of pur- 
pose in their educational program. 
With that genuineness of purpose will 
come inevitably a tendency on their 
part to evaluate their progress. This 
genuineness of purpose and the efforts 
at self-evaluation will prepare the way 
for increased student responsibility for 
evaluating progress and reporting evi- 
dence. Under supervision, students will 
record test scores and contribute other 
information. 

Instructors and advisers will also 
contribute to the records and help the 
student to derive tenable conclusions. 
Thus a student will understand him- 
self better and become an important 
channel through which personal in- 
formation will find its way to those 
points where it can be used. In fact 
he may even insist that it be used. This 
goes to the heart of one of the very 
difficult problems that has arisen over 
the centralization of personnel and 
guidance functions. Sundry means 
have been invented for getting in- 
formation from central files to in- 
structors and vice versa. These have 
largely gone around the student. With 
the student participating in evaluation 
and record keeping he becomes an im- 
portant channel through which a major 
portion of the evidence becomes im- 
mediately available and useful where 
and when it is needed. 
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Somewhere in the institution there 
should be a folder in which are accu- 
mulated the student’s test results, sam- 

les of his writing and other products, 

biographical data, and written educa- 
tional and vocational plans built on 
accumulated evidence and modified 
periodically with the emergence of 
changing evidence. These plans, using 
as they do the evidence available, 
should be validated against the judg- 
ment of teachers and counselors. And 
those validations in conference and in 
writing, recorded by the teacher, be- 
come supplementary to the student’s 
self-evaluations. 

Two cautions need serious attention. 
In the first place, the student should 
not be forced to face evidence con- 
cerning himself that he is unready to 
understand, accept, and use construc- 
tively. When he is facing serious 
decisions and really wants the evi- 
dence necessary for the making of an 
intelligent decision and when he is 
ready to face the future objectively, 
the evidence should be at hand for him. 

The other caution deals with super- 
ficiality and intellectual dishonesty. It 
is quite true that opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the keeping of records makes 
it possible for the student to tamper 
with the facts and to make for himself 
an educational history which is not a 
true picture. This is a serious problem 
in high schools and colleges where 
there is no one on the staff who knows 
the student sufficiently well to sense 
these superficialities and _falsifications. 
If there is for each student someone 
in the institution who knows him well 
enough to sense his needs, these super- 
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ficialities and falsifications become ex- 
ceedingly transparent. The instructor 
is then in a position to accept the chal- 
lenge of another important goal in 
education, namely, that of helping 
the student to face himself as he is and 
to plan his educational and professional 
or vocational program on a basis that 
provides the very best assurance that he 
will have sufficient success experience 
to bring him a sense of worth, a feel- 
ing of security, and sufficient happi- 
ness to maintain interest and motiva- 
tions. To the extent that these ends 
are achieved, superficiality, artificiality, 
and intellectual dishonesty can be ob- 
viated. 

There is still another important rea- 
son for student participation in record 
keeping and reporting. It is exceedingly 
helpful to obtain the student’s point 
of view with respect to himself, his 
education, and the future. His point 
of view may not be entirely valid, but 
what he believes about his educational 
program has a marked influence on the 
effectiveness of the program. 


Available Funds and Personnel 


We tend to find ways of financing 
necessities. If we believe it is necessary 
to find out what students need, help 
them identify their abilities, project a 
program most likely to serve them, and 
to check upon the effectiveness of that 
program, we will find ways of financ- 
ing the necessary records and reports. 
It should be emphasized that these 
records and reports should be an inte- 
gral part of the personnel program, and 
of the instructional program. It follows 
that a system of adequate records will 
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draw heavily on the time of the faculty 
and advisory staff. It is not unreason- 
able, therefore, to earmark a substantial 
part of the per student cost each year 
for that portion of the educational 
program that helps him and those who 
work with him to provide sound bases 
for the continuous appraisal and 
recording of progress, and for the ex- 
tension of educational and vocational 
plans. In practice, this provision will 
lead to one or both of two measures: 
first, a reduced pupil load so that the 
teacher may make significant contribu- 
tions to and use of records; and, second, 
increased personnel on the administra- 
tive staff, in order that records may 
be effectively applied and maintained. 

Lest there be those who are inclined 
to dismiss some of the ideas here pre- 
sented as new-fangled fads, it should 
be pointed out that they are as old as 
formal education. The old school- 
master with his score or two of stu- 
dents and the professor of the early 
university with his few scholars 
gathered around him day in and day 
out knew their students and helped 
them to appraise their own progress. 
With the evolution of mass education 
in secondary schools and colleges, we 
cease to gain a clear picture of our 
students’ progress. Here we join the 
need for adequate staff with a clearer 
picture of the job to be done. It is 
unlikely that any considerable propor- 
tion of any of these reports will be 
implemented unless attention is given 
to the quality and quantity of our fac- 
ulty. If we fail in this regard, educa- 
tional institutions will fail in the jobs 
that need to be done and mutual 
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criticisms will continue to be the order 


of the day. 


Ill. COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
OF RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Committee No. 5 was originally 
asked to prepare a “plan by which 
high schools may be enabled to pro- 
vide colleges which ‘give up formal 
requirements for admission in terms of 
content of courses’ with information 
about high school graduates, scholastic 
achievement, and scholastic attitudes, 
and also to provide business and in- 
dustry with information useful in 
selecting youths best qualified to suc- 
ceed in various vocational areas.” We 
have described the content of records 
and reports and have tried to clarify 
some of the problems and procedures 
involved. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
records and reports should be de- 
veloped in terms of the needs of edu- 
cational institutions and the employers 
in the area served. This cooperative 
effort to develop records and reports 
should proceed hand in hand with the 
development of educational programs 
in terms of the recommendations of 
Committees No. 1 and 2. Changes in 
program should stem from the work 
of faculties in local schools and col- 
leges. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the first responsibility 
of records is to provide essential data 
for the improvement of the programs 
of the institutions themselves. Out of 
these improvements will come the 
bases for coordinated systems of 
records and reports. In other words, 
the approach should be through a 
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“grass roots movement” rather than 
through superimposed programs, even 
though they were to be prepared by 
representative committees. It will, 
however, be important for agencies 
and representative groups to give 
impetus to change by making avail- 
able to interested institutions the re- 
sults of significant experimentation, and 
to coordinate efforts and programs. 

The schools and colleges in a given 
area can and should take the leader- 
ship in working with business, indus- 
try, and community agencies toward 
developing records needed for suc- 
cessful transition from school or col- 
lege to lifework and community living. 
A college and its constituent high 
schools may attack this problem of 
record development together. In some 
instances state and national professional 
associations may give impetus to the 
study of the problem by providing 
consultants and opening channels for 
the coordination of efforts. 

The secondary schools will attempt 
to serve the educational needs of all 
the people. Colleges will serve the edu- 
cational needs of all the students they 
select or admit. By and large, the latter 
group will come from the upper seg- 
ment of the ability distribution and 
in certain colleges they will be more 
narrowly selected on the basis of spe- 
cial interests and competencies. In this 
process it becomes increasingly clear 
that education for some people should 
be a stream of experience running 
through the elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and on into 
the professions, Through cooperative 
work on programs and records, the 
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course should become relatively 
straight and free from obstacle and 
debris. Those responsible for the pro- 
grams in high schools and colleges 
should see the total stream, not just 
that part which flows through their in- 
stitutions. For all these people, educa- 
tion is increasingly being looked upon 
as a continuous process in which stu- 
dents’ programs are made with en- 
lightened retrospect and anticipation. 
This is quite different from looking 
on education as a series of episodes 
separated by hurdles which turn into 
dams along the way. 

For those students who do not go 
to college, the school is obligated to 
work closely with industry and various 
community agencies to provide for a 
continuity of experiences from school 
to jobs, from homemaking to full par- 
ticipation in the civic life of the com- 
munity. 

This whole process will not be so 
complex as it may seem at first glance, 
for a high school that fulfills these 
broader responsibilities should be pre- 
pared to present a comprehensive re- 
port of the kind described in Part I, 
whether it be to the registrar of a 
college or to a potential employer. 
Likewise, colleges whose programs 
join in an unbroken stream for the 
students whom they serve will be able 
to define the data that should be forth- 
coming in reports more commonly 
known as transcripts. Records so de- 
veloped are likely to serve transcript 
needs without being dominated by 
them. 

It will be necessary to take a long- 
range view of the development of 
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the programs proposed by previous 
committees and the records and re- 
ports pertaining thereto. Just as society 
is not static, so also a considerable 
portion of the educational program 
should be marked by change. There 
are also frontiers of knowledge to be 
explored in the area of records and 
reports. Hence the organization should 
be set up with a degree of permanence, 
and it should be set up in such a way 
that developments reach out through 
all of the systems involved—to the 
teachers as well as to administrators 
and counselors. 


GUIDING CONCEPTS— 
A SUMMARY 


The purpose of educational records 
is to produce a personal history that 
will: contribute to an understanding 
of each student by all those who are 
responsible for his growth and de- 
velopment; provide a basis for evaluat- 
ing the progress and status of the in- 
dividual and group in relation to 
educational goals; provide a basis for 
reporting this progress and status to 
students, parents, schools and colleges, 
prospective employers, and _ other 
agencies. 

To serve these purposes, the system 
of educational records and reports 
must be based on and expressed 
terms of all objectives of the educa- 
tional program; must provide meas- 
ures or estimates of all personal factors 
which may affect the realization of 
educational aims. 

If adequate records are to be ob- 
tained and used effectively, they should 
be prepared cooperatively by those 
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who use them, and the process should 
be looked upon as continuous; the 
evidence that appears in the records 
must be understood and accepted, and 
it should be recorded as simply and 
objectively as possible; students’ par- 
ticipation in record keeping and re- 
porting reduces staff load, but under 
the guidance of instructors and coun- 
selors gives the student an opportunity 
to develop skill in self-evaluation; in- 
service programs of teacher education 
at the high school and college level are 
necessary in order to bring about an 
understanding of student needs both 
for purposes of program development 
and for the reporting of student 
progress. 

Organization for the development of 
adequate records and reports should be 
based on long-term rather than short- 
term plans and study. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESEARCH 


A Look At Our Schools, a book on emerg- 
ing educational programs written for 
“puzzled parents and other citizens who do 
not realize that schools must change to 
meet modern times and social conditions,” 
by Professor Paul R. Mort and Professor 
William S. Vincent of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., was recently 
published by Cattell and Company. 

On December 4 Professor Mort addressed 
the superintendents of Essex County, N. J., 
on “Most Important Findings of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council.” He also 
spoke to the school board members of Erie 
County, New York, at Buffalo on De- 
cember ro. 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Proressor Morse A. Cartwright announces 
a new program of research to determine 
methods of evaluating films as aids to adult 
discussion and as tools to be used without 
discussion, and to find means of reporting 
adult audience response to educational films. 
A laboratory for viewing and evaluating 
films has been set up at the headquarters 
of the Institute, and the staff has begun work 
on a series of publications. At present they 
are concentrating on three fields, inter- 
national relations, intergroup problems and 
family life problems, preparatory to issuing 
an annotated guide to films and filmstrips 
in these areas. 


Nw 
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HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Child Development and the Curriculum, the 
first publication of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, has just come off the press. Written 
by Professor Arthur T. Jersild and as- 
sociates, the book is a revision of the draft 
which many people in the associated schools 
commented upon several years ago. 

Chief recommendation of the book is a 
flexible school program adapted to the 
capacities and needs of the growing child 
at various maturity levels. Too often proud 
parents and ambitious teachers are con- 
fronted with a gross discrepancy between 
what they expect of a child and what he 
is actually capable of doing, with the result 
that many youngsters are not receiving the 
best and fullest education during their most 
formative years, Professor Jersild points out. 
A clearer understanding, however, of a 
child’s potentialities at different stages in his 
development would do much to make for- 
mal education an integration of practical 
activities, artistic and motor skills and 
academic work. 


One of the major research projects being 
carried on at present by some of the as- 
sociated schools with the Institute is that 
of cooperative planning. This study is de- 
signed to discover the most effective plan- 
ning techniques which can be used by 
parents, teachers and children in studying 
educational programs. Participating schools 
are Denver, Colo., Springfield, Mo., Kansas 
City, Mo., Montgomery County, Md., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and P. S. 44, New York. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Harold F. Clark discussed the 
problem of a more functional curriculum 
for Pennsylvania schools in an address be- 
fore the Northwestern Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Association recently. On Novem- 
ber 14 he also spoke before a group of 
Philadelphia teachers on “Work Experi- 
ence as an Integral Part of Education.” 


Own November 30 Professor Clarence Linton 
addressed the Middle States and Maryland 
Association of College Registrars on the 
topic, “The Veterans and the Registrar.” 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


GUIDANCE 


Tue Guidance Laboratory and those work- 
ing most directly in the area of Student 
Personnel Administration have been busy 
all fall with plans to move to the third floor 
of the Horace Mann Building. New work- 
rooms, reception rooms, counseling rooms, 
offices, a one-way vision room, the latest 
recording equipment, etc., will be set up. 
It is hoped that the move can be made dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays or by the end 
of January at the latest when a cordial 
invitation to visit the new quarters will 
be extended to friends and former students. 


Proressor Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones ad- 
dressed “Collection,” a meeting of the entire 
student body and faculty of Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa., on November 14. 
Her subject was “Developing a Vocational 
Plan for One’s Life.” 

On November 25 she spoke at the annual 
dinner meeting of District 12 of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association at Poughkeepsie, 
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N. Y. On December 2 she talked to the 
Women’s Club of Englewood, N. J., in con- 
nection with their program of youth con- 
servation, and discussed “What the Schools 
Should Do to Further Stimulate Citizen- 
ship.” 


Proressor Ruth M. Strang spent November 
14 appraising the guidance program in the 
Abington Township schools, Montgomery 
County, Pa. The same week she also par- 
ticipated in the fall meeting of the health 
education section of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education 
at which she summarized the suggestions 
for the improvement of health counseling 
procedures. 

“Guidance Through the Whole School” 
was the subject of a talk which Professor 
Strang made on November 20 at a meeting 
sponsored by the local Vocational Guidance 
Association, the guidance section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education and the Association of 
Teachers of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in New York City. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Jean Betzner spoke on “Literature 
and Your Child” before the members of the 
Scarsdale Adult High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on December 3. 


Proressor William B. Featherstone has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit “for excep- 
tionally meritorious achievement in the per- 
formance of outstanding services” as chief 
of the education division, United States 
Forces in Austria. 

Professor Featherstone, formerly a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Adjutant General’s 
Department, AUS, was American chairman 
of the education division, Allied Commis- 
sion for Austria, from the beginning of the 
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occupation until June, 1946. He was largely 
responsible for the restoration of the edu- 
cational system in the U.S. zone of Austria, 
the reorganization of the universities and 
higher schools in Vienna, and the setting up 
of the Austrian Ministry of Education. 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins was one of 
the speakers at the city-wide conference 
for art teachers on December 7 at the 
Washington Irving High School, New York 
City. His address was entitled, “Art as a 
Way of Learning.” 

A group of high school pupils from 
Radnor Township High School, Wayne, 
Pa., with their principal, Dr. Cecil Rice 
(Ed.D. 1944), attended Professor Hopkins’ 
class on the general curriculum during the 
day, December 5. They gave the class of 
graduate students a description of how the 
curriculum functions in their school. 


Proressor Gordon N. Mackenzie addressed 
the Kansas State Curriculum Conference 
and met with various committee groups in 
Topeka on December 2 and 3. On Decem- 
ber 4 he spoke to the education staff of 
Washington University and schoolmen of 
the St. Louis area on the program of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. Professor Mackenzie jour- 
neyed to Wisconsin on December 5 to 7 
and conferred first with representatives of 
the curriculum staff of the Milwaukee 
schools and later with members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction in Madi- 
son relative to the state curriculum program. 
On December 9 and 10 he spoke to the 
faculty of the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, and consulted with the 
committee on general education. 


Proressor Maxie N. Woodring held a series 
of conferences during the month of Novem- 
ber in New York State and Vermont with 
groups of secondary school teachers on the 
development of in-service programs. 


STUDENTs in elementary education attending 
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the Saturday class in educational programs 
for children sponsored a luncheon at the 
Men’s Faculty Club on Saturday, November 
16. Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic in Newark, N. J., 
spoke on “Understanding Ourselves and 
Others.” 


Tue Elementary Education Club had a 
meeting in the Grace Dodge Room on the 
evening of November 18. A panel discus- 
sion on various issues of elementary educa- 
tion was led by Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins. The participants included: Dr. 
Abraham Ehrenfeld, principal, Public School 
120, New York City; Mr. A. L. Hartman, 
principal, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Margaret 
Brown, teacher, Bronxville Public Schools, 


Bronxville, N. Y.; Mr. Ward Satterlee, 
principal, Greenwich, Conn., and Mr. 
Michael Gioia, principal, Hasbrouck 


Heights, N. J. 


Tue following were elected officers in the 
Early Childhood Education Club for the 
winter session: president, Sarah Thompson; 
vice-president, Mrs. Nellie Smith; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Jeanette Olson; program 
chairman, Doris Berk; Student Council rep- 
resentative, Mrs. Emily Windoes. Miss 
Millie C. Almy is the faculty sponsor for 
the club. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig was leader at 
the conference on elementary science held 
at Southeastern College, Hammond, La., 
November 7 and 8. 


MATHEMATICS 


Durinec November, Professor John R. Clark 
addressed two New York City groups of 
elementary school principals and specialists 
in remedial arithmetic on the subject, “The 
Emerging Conception of Teaching and 
Learning in Arithmetic.” 

He also met with the administrative and 
supervisory staff of the Prince George 
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County, Md., schools in October to con- 
sider improving arithmetic instruction. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Mempers of the English staff attending the 
annual conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English at Atlantic City, 
N. J., November 28-30, were Professor Ida 
A. Jewett, Professor Aileen Kitchin, Pro- 
fessor Lennox Grey, Professor William T. 
Beauchamp, Mrs. Mary H. Davis, Mr. 
William D. Boutwell, Mr. Harold Baker, 
and Mr. Samuel D. Wehr. Professor Jewett 
served as chairman of the section on 
“Preparing Teachers of English for Our 
Times.” Professor Kitchin was on the pro- 
gram of the meeting on “Language Study 
and Communication,” speaking on “Lan- 
guage Study in College.” At the meeting 
on “Current Research in the Teaching of 
English,” Professor Grey spoke on “Signs, 
Symbols and Teachers of English.” Pro- 
fessor Beauchamp participated in the section 
on “World Literature for Citizens of One 
World.” 

Professor Allan Abbott, former head of 
the department, presided at the Friday night 
literary program of the conference at which 
the speakers were Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin and John Mason Brown. 

Delegates of the English Club were Miss 
Margaret G. Cook and Mr. Harold S. 
Baker. Teachers College alumni arranged an 
informal breakfast at which two former 
club officers were present in the group of 
18 students and staff members. 


On October 18, Professor Grey spoke to 
Maryland teachers of English at the meet- 
ing of the Maryland Teachers’ Association 
in Baltimore on “Community Colleges and 
the Humanities.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR Raymond Burrows gave a piano 
recital on November 12 at Pelham High 


School, Pelham, N. Y. During November 
and December he spoke at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass., 
at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., at 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N, Y, 
at Ithaca College of Music, Ithaca, N. Y,, 
and Mansfield State College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


Proressor Norval L. Church is the author of 
an article entitled “Conducting as 4 
Performing Medium” in the current issue 
of The Instrumentalist. He directed a band 
clinic at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., 
on December 6 and 7, and was a delegate to 
the national convention of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., December 27 
to 209. 

The Riverside Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Professor Church, 
held its annual Christmas concert at the 
Riverside Church, New York City, on 
December 11. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner spoke on 
“Challenges to Teacher Education in the 
South” and on “Making the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping More Effective” at a con- 
ference of the Southern Business Education 
Association in Columbia, S. C.. on Novem- 
ber 28 to 30. He also attended the American 
Vocational Education meeting in St. Louis, 
Mo., on December 5 and 6. 


A meeting of the Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers Association of New York City and 
Vicinity was held at Teachers College on 
December 6. Professor Thelma M. Potter, 
as president of the association, presided. 
The problems of the business teacher as 
seen by the businessman, the psychologist 
interested in practical application and the 
user of business skills were presented to 
the gathering. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford L. Brownell has recently 
completed a lecture-conference tour in Cali- 
fornia where he spoke to the following 
groups: General Teachers’ Institute in San 
Diego; southern section of the California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation in Los Angeles; General 
Teachers’ Institute in Inglewood; General 
Teachers’ Institute in Santa Barbara; physi- 
cal education and recreation personnel in 
Oakland, and General Teachers’ Institute 
in Stockton. Professor Brownell also ad- 
dressed a conference on health education 
attended by the deans of the California 
State Teachers’ College held in Chico. 


Proressor Marjorie Hillas took part in a 
panel discussion on the topic, “The Uni- 
versities’ Participation in Counselor Train- 
ing,” at the November 13 meeting of the 
New York State Association of Organiza- 
tional Camping held in New York City. 


Miss Valerie Hunt addressed students of the 
University of Vermont, on November 4 and 
5 on health and posture problems. Novem- 
ber 6, she spoke to a group of New York 
City high school teachers on “Posture, Its 
Relation to Health” at a public health 
clinic course given at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 


Division V 


Nursing Education 


Mrs. R. Louis McManus attended the col- 
legiate council and education committee 
meetings of the National Organization of 


Public Health Nursing in Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 9 to 11. 


Proressor Lillian A. Hudson and Miss 
LaVerne Thompson went to the American 
Public Health Association Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the week of November 11, 
while Mrs. Margaret M. Adams and Miss 
Katherine R. Nelson attended the meeting 
of the New York State League of Nursing 
Education in Buffalo, N. Y., November 7 
and 8. 


Tue regular meeting of the Nursing 
Education Club was held on November 21. 
The following newly-elected officers served 
for the first time: president, Evelyn John- 
son; vice-president, Clarice Hilton; secre- 
tary, Charlotte C. Skooglund; treasurer, 
Virginia Bonney; Student Council repre- 
sentative, Henrietta Alderson; program 
committee chairman, Ruth Daniels; hostess 
committee chairman, Mrs. Edna Roberts; 
membership committee, Dorothy Hufcut, 
and project committee chairman, Lenona 
Rubbelke. 

Reports showed a membership of 187 and 
tentative plans for programs of both an 
educational and social nature for the com- 
ing year. Following the brief business meet- 
ing, colored moving pictures of the Frontier 
Nursing Service area and activities were 
shown by Miss Grace Reeder, formerly 
employ ed by the Service and at present a 
student at Teachers College. The program 
served as an introduction for the annual 
drive for Christmas toys for the children 
of the Kentucky Mountains, a project of 
some years’ standing of the Nursing Edu- 
cation Club. A toy is giv en by each Frontier 
Nurse to every child in her area. 
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Hucu F. Seasury (Ed.D. 1938), who served 
as chief of the instructor training section at 
Orlando, Fla., Special Staff School during 
the war, recently received the Legion of 
Merit for his outstanding and meritorious 
service. Dr. Seabury taught 17 years as a 
civilian before entering the Air Corps in 
1943. His last civilian teaching position was 
as professor of speech and head of the speech 
department at Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos, Tex. He is co- 
author of Our Speech which was published 
in 1940 and is used as a textbook in high 
schools of several states. At present, Dr. 
Seabury is chief of the instructor training 
section of the educational advisory staff, 
Air University at Maxwell Field, Ala. 


J. J. Oppennemer (Ph.D. 1943), dean of 
arts and sciences, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky., taught at the University of 
Minnesota during the 1946 summer session 
and assisted in two workshops, one on 
higher education and one for college 
presidents. 


Aupen H. Biankensuip (Ph.D. 1943) was 
unanimously elected superintendent of 
schools at Springfield, Mass., in September 
and assumed his new duties at Christmas 
time. 

Education for the atomic age got a head 
start when Dr. Blankenship accepted the 
challenge of organizing schools for Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., in July, 1943. Then, it was 
an embryonic town with no schools or 
houses. Dr. Blankenship was the only 
school employee. He helped plan the build- 
ings, took care of equipment and supplies, 
and selected personnel to teach the chil- 
dren of workers on the project. 
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In two years, Oak Ridge became a city 
of 75,000 with two nursery schools, ten 
elementary schools, one large junior high 
school, and a senior high school. When the 
war ended, the population dropped to 
43,000, and school enrollment dwindled to 
a little over 7,600. 


State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y,, 
has a new professor of education and co- 
ordinator of early childhood education, 
James L. Hymes, Jr. (A.M. 1936). Mr. 
Hymes is also president of the National 
Association for Nursery Education. During 
the war, Mr. Hymes was manager of the 
child service department of Kaiser Co., Inc., 
at the Portland, Ore., shipyards. Complete 
nursery schools were set up for the children 
of women war workers there. 


Tue University of Illinois at Urbana re- 
cently promoted Gienn M. Brair (PhD. 
1938) from assistant to associate professor 
of educational psychology. During the past 
year, Dr. Blair completed two articles, 
“Personality Adjustments of Ninth-Grade 
Pupils as Measured by the Multiple Choice 
Rorschach Test and the California Test of 
Personality,” was published in the Journal 
of Educational Psychology for January, 
1946, and “Personality Adjustments of 
Teachers as Measured by the Multiple 
Choice Rorschach Test,” was printed in the 
Journal of Educational Research, in May, 
1946. 


EXTRACURRICULAR leadership for teachers is 
the basis of an experimental course that 
VERNON C. Lincren (Ed.D. 1943) is helping 
to develop at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The course will prepare the 
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ALUMNI 


teacher to take over functions of guidance, 
adjustment, and citizenship in the home- 
room. It will be part of Dr. Lingren’s 
work at the University as assistant professor 
of education in the school of education, a 
osition he has assumed after three years 
at Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. In con- 
nection with his course in the teaching of 
science, Dr. Lingren will supervise student 
teaching of science at Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. 


Tuomas R. Gipson (B.S. 1925) was recently 
appointed professor and head of the depart- 
ment of health and physical education at 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. The position was created to 
coordinate in one department the health 
services, health instruction, and physical 
education for men and women in both the 
college and campus school. A new athletic 
building, which will be built soon, will 
increase the facilities of the department. 


Rorary International announces the ap- 
pointment of Joun R. McLure (Ph.D. 1925) 
to their committee on institutes of inter- 
national understanding for 1946-47. The 
committee brings persons prominent in 
international affairs to communities to 
speak at student meetings and _ public 
gatherings. 

Dr. McLure is dean of the college of 
education at the University of Alabama, at 
Tuscaloosa. Active in educational affairs, 
Dr. McLure is a member of the National 
Education Association, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and the 
Alabama Education Association. 


Ricuarp M. Upatt (A.M. 1932) was re- 
cently chosen supervising principal of the 
Valley Stream Central High School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. Mr. Udall is now working on 
four research projects: teacher load in rela- 
tion to salaries, a new salary schedule, 
teacher and pupil participation in school 
administration, and Boy Scout leadership 
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training. He plans to continue his work 
for a doctorate at Teachers College. 


Cooperative projects launched with the 
help of the University of Kansas are re- 
ported by E. L. Novotny (A.M. 1925, 
Ph.D. University of Nebraska 1941), now 
superintendent of public schools at Law- 
rence, Kan. Dr. Novotny points out the 
projects aim to meet the needs of youth 
and adults. He was superintendent of 
schools at Beatrice, Neb., for 15 years. 


American Indian Education: Government 
Schools and Economic Progress is the new 
book written by Everyn C. Apams (A.M. 
1925). It was published in December by 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 


May Lazar (Ph.D. 1937) was recently 
made assistant director, division of instruc- 
tional research, bureau of reference research 
and statistics, Board of Education, in New 
York City. In cooperation with the division 
of tests and measurements, Dr. Lazar com- 
pleted research on “New York Tests of 
Growth in Reading” and is now working 
on a program of a “reading guidance center 
for junior high schools.” 


Cuartes S. Muscuert (A.M. 1932) taught 
at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., dur- 
ing the summer session. Mr. Muschell spent 
two years overseas in the European Theater 
of Operations. He is now working on his 
dissertation, “Personality Traits of High 
School Students.” 


New developments in education are planned 
for Wilmington, Del., reports Warp I. 
Mitter (Ed.D. 1941), superintendent of 
schools there. A study of school needs for 
the next five years is planned with com- 
mittees on administration, curriculum, plant 
and equipment, public relations, and per- 
sonnel. Also, the in-service training program 
for teachers will be extended to provide 
a wider variety of interesting fields of study. 
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Mrs. EstHer WerMincuaus, former student 
at Teachers College, has been appointed 
college nurse at the Junior College of Con- 
necticut. She comes to Bridgeport from 
the school system of Carlsbad, N. M. 


Derwoop Baker (Ed.D. 1939) has been 
named professor of secondary education 
at the New York University School of 
Education, New York City. 


AFTER a number of years as food super- 
visor at the Beekman Tower Hotel in New 
York City, Miss Caroryn Gunn (A.M. 
1929) is now in charge of all food procure- 
ment, preparation and service for the Empire 
Room, Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y. 


ForMErLY director of public relations at 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga., 
G. Kerry SmitxH (Ed.D. 1942) has re- 
cently become chief of the information and 
publications section of the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Turee graduates of Teachers College have 
been associated with the Summer Demon- 
stration School, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. KatHartne H. Hari (A.M. 
1911), associate professor of education and 
teacher training, has been the director of 
the school for the past two years. KATHERINE 
Casanova (A.M. 1931), primary supervisor 
in the Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, Wash., taught the 
second grade during the summer of 1946, 
and Espa Oxesen (A.M. 1940), a faculty 
member of New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn., taught the 
first grade. 


AN innovation in education is scheduled for 
Moline, Ill., reports LLloyp W. Asupy (A.M. 
1935), director of the University of Illinois 
Extension Center and principal of the 
Moline senior high school. 

The extension plan of bringing teachers 
from the Urbana campus to students 


throughout the state, will be absorbed in 
Moline by the setting up of Moline Com. 
munity College. The college will include 
the 11th and 12th grades plus the University 
Extension freshman and sophomore courses 
while the roth grade will be placed in the 
junior high schools. 


Martna B. Turner, former Teachers Col- 
lege student, was chosen as one of five 
judges to pick the winner of the $1000 
nation-wide “Coach of the Year” plaque 
contest sponsored by the Memphis, Tenn,, 
Press Scimitar, and other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Miss Turner, who is design instructor at 
the Academy of Arts in Memphis, won the 
first prize in water color at the Memphis 
Biennial Exhibition and the Virginia Inter- 
mont College Regional Exhibition this year, 


TREATMENT not entertainment is the pur- 
pose of the expanded athletic program for 
patients at the Veterans Hospital in New- 
ington, Conn., explains THomas F. Me- 
Cuttoucn (A.M. 1946), athletic director. 

Plans include skiing, skating, tennis, shuffle- 
board, and golf for patients who have been 
“cleared” by their physicians to participate 
in athletics. As part of their hospital treat- 
ment, groups of patients are taken to foot- 
ball games at Yale and Trinity College, both 
of which provide complimentary tickets. 

Mr. McCullough, who is developing the 
athletic program at Newington, has worked 
with G.I.s before when he supervised the 
athletic program of the 11th Air Force in 
Adak, Alaska, during the war. 


Joun B. Smitn (Ed.D. 1946), who was — 
formerly head of the art department at the 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.,is & 


now at the University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala., in the same capacity. 


ALMA ErKerMAN (A.M. 1942) has returned 
to the Municipal University of Wichita, 
Kan., as assistant professor of art. 





